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CLERGYMAN of Sound Church of England 
Page but belonging | to no Party, of much experience, and 

T will almost immediately want a 
RORACY or Duty, in consequence of the Death of his (Non- 
resident) ~ er ‘A Furnished House would be taken as part of 
the Stipend. e 37. Powerful Voice, and no objection to work, or to 


of Eng jand. 
we Apply (Prepaid) “Rev. H. A.” Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


EPUCaTION.—A | Lady is wishful to obtain, 


on moderate terms, a few PRIVATE PUPILS who would learn 
French, Drawing (which she teaches in two different styles), Flower 
Painting, Music, or Wax Flowers. 
Apply personally or by letter to “S.M." 38, Torriano-terrace, Glouces- 
ter-place, Kentish-town. 
The Spring Quarter will commence on Monday, April 4, 1853. 


DUCATION.—In a VERY SMALL and 

4 SELECT ESTABLISHMENT for Young Ladies, conducted on 

strictly Christian Principles, and in the style of a Private Family; by a 

Lady experienced in Tuition, with the aid of first-rate London Masters 

and a Foreign Governess. There will be Two or Three VACANCIES 
at EASTER 

Full Particulars on aie to “I. T.,” care of Messrs. Nisbet & Co., 

Berners-stree: t, London. 


DUCATION. —SEA-SIDE— RAMSGATE. 
The Misses AMSDEN beg to announce that STUDIES will be 

RESUMED on the 22nd instant. This Establishment is conducted on 
the most liberal scale, diet unlimited, and exercise and sea-bathing 
superintended by one of the Principals. Wellington House is situate 
opposite the Vaile, and within a short distance of the Rail and Sands. 
In consequence of the Removal to the above spacious Premises, there 
will be a few Vacancies. A GOVERNESS PUPIL 

For Terms, which are extremely moderate, apply to “ M. A.” 22, 
Acton-place, Kingsland, London. 


N ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 

TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singularly 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the Principal secks by every inducement kindness can 
suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded 
on on application. 


RIENTAL and BIBLICAL LANGUAGES. 

A MINISTER of the GOSPEL, who, after a residence of Ten 
Years in India (where he was in the constant habit of preaching and 
conversing in several of the vernaculars), has been compelled by failure 
of health to return to his native land, will be happy to give PRIVATE 
INSTRUCTIONS in any of the following tongues, viz:—Hebrew and 
Greek; Hindustani, Hindi, and Bengali; ‘with the rudiments of Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanscrit. 

For Terms and Address, apply to Messrs. W. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, 
Leadenhall-street ; Messrs. NISBET and Co. 21, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street; or the Rev. G. SMALL, Croydon. 


iv . _ 
RENCH ACQUIRED asonthe CONTINENT, 
at Rugby, in MADAME BERARD’S ESTABLISHMENT (which 
offers all the comforts of an English home), for a select number of 
YOUNG LADIES. The family is Parisian. German and English 
Governesses reside in the house. The course of Studies embraces all 
the essential branches of a sound Education, including English and 
Foreign Literature. The best Instruction to be had in Singing, Piano, 
Italian, Drawing, and Dancing. Terms moderate. References may be 
made to the Ven. Archdeacon of Coventry ; Warden of the Queen's Col- 
lege, Birmingham ; the Rev. J. Moultrie, Rector of Rugby; the Very Rev. 
Dean of Carlisle ; the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Head Master of the Shrewsbury 
School; the Rev. Dr. Marsh, late of Leamington; the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea; and the Rey. F. 
Chalmers, Rector of Beckenham, Kent, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Carnwath. 
































Address, Bi Bilton-road, Rugby. 


NDOWED GR A M MAR- SCHOOL, L, 

4 WELLINGBOROUGH.—Founded in the Reign of Elizabeth, 

and pleasantly situated near a first-class station, on the Northampton 

and Peterborough Railway. 
Head Master.—The Rev. 





THOS. SANDERSON, D. D. 

Jollege, Oxford. 

A limited number of BOARDERS are received, to be instructed in 
the Latin, Greek, and French Languages, with every useful English 
study, and under a careful cultivat on of Re! »us Principles. 

Terms: 40 guineas per Annum ; for Sons of the Clergy, 35 guineas. 

There being no Exhibitions to the Universities, the Terms are 
moderate, in order to meet the views of those who may wish their 
Sons to proceed at Fifteen or Sixteen to Schools which possess this 

advantage. 

For other particulars, apply (prepaid) to the Head Master. 
(y 


OVERNESSESY BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION ; incorporated by Royal Charter, with power to 
hold Land by gift, purchase, or bequest. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of HARROWBY. 
The objects of this Society are all in operation. 


Temporary aasistance to Governesses in distress, afforded privately 
and‘delicately through the Ladies’ Committee. 


of Lincoln 























ANNUITY FuND,—Elective Annuities to aged Governesses, secured 
on invested capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the 
Institution. 


A Lady of rank has most kindly opened a Fund to raise all the So- 
ciety’s Annnities to 20. and has already received 1800/. towards this 
desirable object. Any donations which may be kindly given may be 

dressed to the care of the Secretary. ‘ 

PROVIDENT FUND.—Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies in 
ably way connected with Education, upon Government s« curity, agree- 
ably to the Act of Parliament. This Branch includes a Savings Bank. 

The Government allow Foreign Governesses to contract for these 
Annuities. 

A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their engage- 
ments. 

A System of Registration, entirely free of expense. 

A College, with Classes and Certificates of Qualification for Go- 
vernesses. 

An Asylum for the Aged. Cc. W. KLUGH, 


Secretary. 
32, Sackville-street. 








qt is a pleasure to learn FRENCH with 
help of the EASY and PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, by JOHN HAAS, Queenwood College, 


Hants. Third Edition, just published, price ls. 6d. 
DARTON and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 
] ERR JANSA has the honour to announce 
that he will give a Second Series of SIX CONCERTS, 
assisted by Herr F. HENNEN, Herr C. Gorrrig, and Mr. W. F. RE 
when various composition: of the great Masters, and several of I 
JANSA’S own new compositions, will be performed. The Concerts will 
take place on MONDAY, February 14 and 28; March 28; April 11 and 
25; and May 9, at Eight o'Clock, at the NEW "BE ETHOVEN ROOMS, 
77, Queen Anne-street, Cavendish- “square. 

Single Subscription to the Series, Two Guineas; Subscription Family 
Tickets, to admit three persons to the ye Four Guineas; Family 
Ticket, to admit three to one Concert, One Guinea; Single Ticket, 
Half-a-guinea. To be had of WESSEL & Co., 229, Regent-street ; 
wun 157, Regent-street; and Horr JANSA, 10, Mornington 

cacen! 
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New Oxford-street, February 15, 1853. 
HREE HUN DRED COPIES of My Novel, 


by Sir E. B. Lytton, and from Seventy to Four Hundred Copies 
of each of the following recent Works, are in circulation at Madie 
Select Library: — Villette—Daisy Burns—My Home in Tasmania— 
Egerton’s India—Ruth—Esmond, by Thackeray—Bartlett’s Sicily— 
Alison's Europe, New Series—The Colloquies of Edward Osborne— 
Revelations of Siberia—Katie Stewart—The Blithedale Romance— 
Legends of the Madonna—Mark Hurdlestone—Lady-Bird—Village 
Life in Egypt—Castle Avon—Memoirs of the Baroness D’Oberkirch— 
Palissy the Potter—Head’s Fortnight in Treland—Adam Graeme—The 
Lives of Jeffrey, Moore, Niebuhr, &c.—Mitford’s Pc rsonal Recollections 
—Aguilar’s Home Scenes, &c. &e. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

First Class Country Subscriptions, Two Guineas and upwards, ac- 
cording to the number of Volumes required. 








Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street. 
TO COUNTRY LIBRARIANS AND OTHERS. 

r ~ . <7 sr + 

( E. MUDIE’S REVISED LIST of SUR- 

/@ PLUS BOOKS withdrawn from his Library, and otfered at low 
prices for cash, contains the following recent Works :— 
Esmond, by W. M. Thackeray, 3 vols. 
Walpole’s Travels in the East, 3 vols. 8vo. 15. 
Adam Graeme, by the Authoress of ‘ Mncenre t Maitland,’ 
Lord Albermarle's Memoirs of Rockingham, 2 vols. 8vo. Bs. 
Aurelia ; or a Beauty's Life in Italy, 3 vols. Ss. 
The Belle of the Village, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
My Home in Tasmania, 2 vols. 13s. 
The Blithedale Romance, 2 vols. 9s. 
The Bride Elect, 3 vols. 7s. 
Red Hall, by Carleton, 3 vols, 15s. 
Christabel, 3 vols. 7s. 
Constance Tyrrell, 3 vols. 94. 
Egerton’s Tour in India, 2 vols. uncut, 10%. 6:2. 
Darien, by Elliot Warburton, 3 vols. 7s. 
Fortunes of Francis Croft, 3 vols. 15s. 
Head's Faggot of French Sticks, 2 vols. 8s, 
The Heir of Sherborne, 3 vols. 12s. 
Helen Talbot, by Miss Pennefather, 3 vols. 10s. 6. 
Jacob Bendixen, 3 vols. 7s. 
Life of Lord Jeffrey, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
Life of Lord Langdale, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
Roebuck's Whig Ministry, 2 vols. 8vo. 9¢. 
Richardson's Voyage in Search of Franklin, 2 vols. &vo. 10s. 6d. 
Reuben Medlicott, by W. M. Savage, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
Osborn's Leaves from an Arctic Journal, 7s. 
The Man without a Name, 2 vols. 8s. 
Mary Seaham, by Mrs. Grey, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
Ravenscliffe, by Mrs. Marsh, 3 vols. 6s. 
Mrs. Mathews, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. 6s. 
Uncle Tom’ 's Cabin, author's edition, 2s. 
Woman's Life, by Emilie Carlen, 3 vols. 9s. 
Travelsin America, by Lady Wortley, 3yols. 9s. 
The Livingstones, 3 vols. 5s. 
John Drayton, the Liverpool Engineer, 2 vols. 6s. &e. &e. 

*,* An early application will ensure good copies. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxf 


A LLISO’ LISON 1 











3 vols. 10s. 6c. 















LLISON - and AI LLI veg to solicit an 
Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, me inufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and ae furniture 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, Frene! h walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Gu 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELLS, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 
ROBERT COCKS AND CO’S NEW 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
(From The Observer, Feb. 5.) 
MESSIAH (Octayo Edition), by JOHN BISHOP.—It is 
still less 














HANDEL'S 


not often that cheapness is combined with increased utility, 


frequently that beauty is added to an object for which a smaller sum | 


is asked; yet this rare combination is met with in the new Octavo 
Edition, by John Bishop, of Cheltenham, of Handel's “* Messiah,” 
the most superb Edition, probably, of a Musical Work ever issued in so 
compact a form. It is printed froma new Fount of Type (and is really a 









fine specimen of Typography), upon a strong extra fine Paper, in 
Imperial Octavo; and, in addition to its exterior advantag it pre- 
sents anew and more careful arrangement of the wh — Voeal Score 


from the larger Edition, with remarkable and valus able Additions, more 
particularly an Appendix, containing altered Versions of, several Pieces 
by Handel himself, and by the great Mozart. Price 6s. 6d. 
HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTR U C TI INS. for 
the PIANOFORTE, Thirty-seventh Edition. Fingered by C7 
This has become quite a domestic volume, constant as the men aa 
itself in every family. Hamilton and Czerny are names familiar in the 

















mouths of Children and their Mammas as “ household words.’ * Of 
many attempts to imitate this remarkable Instructior ok, all have 
failed. It is declared to be unapproachable, and to be, in fact, a com- 


The veriest child, the 


Price 4s. 

Words by Mrs. 
GLOVER. 2s,— This exqui- 
n its construc- 





plete Grammar for the Pianoforte Student 
critics say, may learn from He is a 8 be 0k. 

“MAR ASTOI]I 
CRAWFORD; Music by STEP ft 
site ballad, tender and expressive 





tion, has become a general drawing-room favourite. Miss Dolby, 
the most charming of English vocalists, creates a furore as often as 
| she sings this song, over which her interpretation throws a feeling 


| most intense, 
t 


| 


| **Cocks’s Musical Miscellany.” 











and adds fresh graces to the conception of the elegant 
rriter and composer ; indeed, ‘** Mary Astore,” although a new song. is 
dy classed as a national Irish ballad. It was first published in 





London: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-street; and all 


Musicsell 











R ALPH’S SERMON PAPER.—This approved 


Paper, which has been so extensively patronised by the Clergy, 








| 
| 


| refunded his ori 


UNION OF LONDON. (By Royal 
Specimens of the two Prints to be given to every 
current year may now be seen at the Office, viz. 
or CALAIS,” a work of National and Historical 
interest, by H. ai OBINSON, after H. C. SELOUS; and “ CHRIST LED TO 
CRUCIFIXION.” In addition to the above two Prints, each Prize- 
holder will be entitled to select for himself a work of art from one of 
the public exhibitions. 


RT 
- Charter.) 
Subscriber of the 





Ms FORGE GODWIN,) Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, § Secretaries. 
444, West Strand, 4th February, 1853. 


NE >WSPAPERS.—The > “TIMES, POST, 
GL oa E, and, SUN, posted the Evening of Publication 

a quarter; 1, daily News and C hronic! le, 2) 

next morning's fail ; Times posted the 

l6s. 6d. Orders paid in adva Answers req! 

—~JAMES BARKER, Agent, Throgmorton-s 
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et, Bank. 
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IMPORTA ANT “TO AUTHORS.—NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


i OPE and Co., Publishers, 46, Great Marl- 

London, CHARGE NO COMMISSION FOR PUE- 
LISHING KS wf pases fay BY THEM, until the Author has been 
ne lay. They would also state that they I rint in 
the first style, greatly han yr the usual charges; while their publishing 
arrangements enable them to promote the Interest of all Wosks 
entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every particular farnished 
gratuitously in course of post. 





borough-street, 
Wo 











VALENTINES will be doubly sweet and 
acceptable if accompanied by RIMMEL'S PERFUMED AL- 





MANACK, an elegant 





little bijou, beautifully printed in Oil Colours, 
which imparts a ghtful and lasting nt to everything it comes in 
contact with. Price 6d. or free by post for @ven stamps. 

Sold by all Perfumers, Booksellers, and Chemists; and by FE. Rim- 
Sole Proprietor of the Toilet Vinegar, 39, Gerard-street, So! 


‘ x STA 
N? CHARGE for STAMPING.—A_ ‘single 
+ packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stainped with Arms, 
Crest or Initials free of charge, and every description of Stationery ful i 
30 per cent. cheaper than any ‘othe r house, at PARKINS and GoTro’s s, 
Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street, Useful Cream-] aid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d.; superior thick ditto, five 
quires for ls.; India Note, five quires for ls.; Letter paper, 4s. - 
ream ; Sermon paper, 4s. 6d. ; Foolseap, 6s. 6d.; and Dratt, 7s. 6d. per 
ream ; good Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100: the Queen’s- 
Head Envelopes, ls. per dozen ; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK- 
BORDERED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size), tive qu tires for Is, : 
Bordered Envelopes, 9d. per 100: best Wax, 3s. 6d. per lb.; 100 super 
Visiting Cards ee for ls. 6d.; useful sample packets of Paper and 
Envelopes, , ls. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 
over 20s, Carriage paid to any part of the country. 
Copy the address, PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 
Manufacturers, 25, Oxford-strest. 





































ATRONS OF 


[EXQuisire, “OIL PICTURES .—KNIGHT 





| BAXTER’S PATENT OIL PICTURES. 


| Gems of f Art for the Cabin Mts the 


| Mill on the 


| Illustrations. 
| Paul and Virg 


and FOSTER have been appointed the agents for the sale of 








This invention has excited the admiration and wonder of al! persons 
te by their brilliancy of colour, as well as the extreme softness 
y of finish, and effect, which has plac 
Album, or 





’ 
i them in the first rank as 
crap Book. 











XPENCE EACH. 
fiew from Richmond Wilh. Richmond Bridge. Windsor Forest 
View near Harrow-on-the-Hill. Balmoral Castle. Crucis Abbey. Royal 
Exchange, Londo m, “lowers—three bouquets. Flowers—one grouyy 


“Shall I 


Succeed” (the Coquette.) Winter Scene. Rock Quarry. 

Holland Abbeville. Cader Idris. Gondolet. Windsor 
s—ten bouquets. Lover's Seat, Hastings. The Dripping 
gs. Ben Nevis. The Tarentella Dance. Indian Settlement, 
British Guiana. Prince of Wales landing at | Osborne. Welsh Drovers, 
Tintern Abbey. Netley Abbey. Bala Lake, rth Wales. View of the 
River Camel. Brougham Castle. Stolzenf on the Rhine. Water 
Wye. Llangollen. Warwick Castle. Lake Como. River 
Five of the above sent post free on the receipt of 33 postage 












| Tiefy. 


| stamps. 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 

The New Houses of Parliament. Ten Regal I 
Chalers Satoon, India. The I 

rinia. first Impression. 


Ten Album 
2 The Greek Dance. 
Ruth's Priory. The 


trations. 









Th 


St. 









Bride. Four of the above sent post free om the rece ipt of 52 postage 
stamps. 
TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

Her Majesty the Queen, a full-length Portrait. His ey al Boning on 
Prince Albert, ditto. The Landing of Her Majesty i e x bert 
in Ireland. The Holy Family, after Raphael. The Cir an Lady at 
the Bath. Verona (Evening Scene.) Jenny Lind. Jetty Tre fz. Iwo 





of the above sent post free on reee ipt of 52 postage star 











THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

The Gre at Exhibition, Exterior View. The Great Exhibition, Interior 

tic E . Franklin. Windsor 

vorne House, Isle of Wight. The whole are mounted on 

voard or drawing-paper, and some have a rich gold border. Th 
of the above sent post free on the receipt of p 
| office order for 10s. 6d. 
PRESENTS. 


{ 


is expressly manufactured for the purpose ; from its particular form it 
admits of more matter, and the width being narrower than the sizo | 
often used, it is much more easy to read, lapted for expeditious 






writing with either aus) i or Metallic Pens. Size v 9 inches, 
on application. Price r ream, or ruled 6s, per ream. 





SNVELOPE PAPER—Thie Paper is designed | 


im- 
and is 


Address and Post-mark, 
and trouble, 


th 


saves 


to identify the Contents with 


portant in business transactions; time 








economical, it admits of three clear pages for C spondence, each 
measuring 5} in. by 8in. Price 9s. per ream, self-sealing. 
NVELOPES with CRESTS on the Seal, 


4 thoroughly adhesive, 2 
lopes for 21s, 


C 


2,000 Superfine Satin or Cream Laid Enve- 
No charge for Engraving Steel Die. 
F. W. RALPH, 36, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 





AUTION— 


Shippers, Outfitters, &c. 


To Tradesmen, Merchants, 


Whereas it has lately come to my know- 


| ledge that some unprincipled person or persons have for some time past 


been imposing upon the public by selling to the trade and others a 
spurious article, under the name of BOND's PERMANENT MARKING 
INK. This is to give notice, that I am the original and sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer of the said article, and do not employ i 
or authorise any person to rep sent themselves as coming from my 
Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. This caution is 
published by me to — further imposition upon the public, and 
serious injury to myself 
KR. BOND, Bole Executrix and Widow of the late Joun BOND, 
8, Long-lane, West Smithfield, Loudon, 
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The pair of Viev Exhibitio 
the most perfect, 
wonderful structure, 
Gold and Glass, « 
When the va 
carriage free te ry }) , 
KNIGHTe a ‘ ‘OSTE I 








n are very suitable, an a are by far 
nost el yet pul of that 
in handseme Gutta ~ ha Frames, 
carriage f 
sor ab 
ain. 

Stationers, &c., 








and ur 






ve is tak 





ent period, | 


Just publish d ms to the pr 
YHEAP GL OB ES S.—One Guinea onl 
/ Terrestrial Twelv on Pedestal, s 
















r it Discoveries in Afric th Pol 

Australia, New Z vl eady, 

21 inch Globes, a N.B Old G lobes re-covered, 

New Edition, price, 31 16s., 22 Maps, 12: £ Maps, 8s 

((RUCHLEY’s ‘FAMILY and SCHOOL 
/ ATLASES—These valuable Atlases have en constructed for 

the use of Public Schools and Private Families. Maps are engra 1 

in a bold and clear style, the names of the pri 1 places onl 

given, and from their ex nee have been honor by bein: 





for the instruction of the junior Members of the Royal Family. 





World 8 feet 6 in 
Ck CHLE 
Globular Wor! 

and Priv 


Europe 7 feet, England 7 feet, on rollers, 25s. 
s enlarged M AP Ss ot E Uk OPE 
ad, and En use of Colleg > Sdaie: 

5 t brary or countin -hor se 
ed with b ld ¢ t 


mz 





te Famili 











These noble Maps ¢ engi only the princips al 
places, and physical features being shown, and are the largest 
published. “ 

C. F. CRUCHLEY, Mapseller and Globe Maker st, Fiagtoptecte ar 





YERFECTION of PERFUMERY 
by the contents of One Bottle of J. GROSSMI 
ESPRIT D'AMOUR, for which, amongst other Essemgi 
Medal of the Great Exhibition was owen ted. - 
Sold by J. GROSSMITH and CO, 85, Newgate-street, hate $9, Fyiaiye 
street, London. To be had from all Chemists and Pertaypest nt Lome 


and Abro r" Prices 2s. and 3s. 6d.; Half-pints, 1s. 6d, 


De 
S 












THE CRITIC, 


[Fepruary 15, 








Literature for the Little. 
BLOSSOMS: a Series 
y Children. Pri 
» delightful Sto 


2UDS and 

J pretty little Stories for very ye 

i avings. The first Six of t 
pac ket, for 6d. Sold by every Bookse' Her. 
GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Paternoster-row. 


d. Monthly, 
8, in a neat 





» 10s. 6d. in 8vo. cloth, 


This « lay i is pul publ ish 
B ASE 


“1, pric 


ity as sy as Re ovelatic om by the Light of Recognised Facts 
iples. In Fv 
M.P. 

, Paternoster-row 


rPs 
By : DW AR D MIALL, 
London: ARTHUR HALL and Co. 

CHES STE R FIE SLD'S “ADVIC E TO HIS SON, 

w Edition, 32mo. cloth, gilt edges, price ls. 6d.; free by post, 2s. 

L OR D CHESTERFIELD’S ADVICE to his 
4 SONon MENand MANNERS. To which are 

y Things in few Words.” 
and Co. 85, a on-street, Che apee. 





a Colton’s “ Lacon, or Mar 
zondon: WILLIAM TEG 
ii Third Editi 
"AS OUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS 
of TILOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logik sy the 
llow and of Queen's College, 
Indian by Professor Max 


Tutor 
Logic, 


Rev. WILLIAM 
Oxford. With 
MULLER. 


THOMSON, Fe 
an Appendix on 
177, Pic 


WILLIAM PICKERING, eadilly. 





Just ready, 1 Vol. 8vo. 
RESEARCHES into the HISTORY of the | 


of very | OBSE -RVATIONS on 


| Deficiency, 


S of BELIEF: an Examination of Chris- | 


ust published, 8vo., price 5s. 
the DISEASES - 


LOSS of the TEETH, and the various Means of supplying their | 

and on Defects in the Palate and their ——— nt. By 

ALFRED BARRON JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, M.R.C | 
London: HIGHLEY and SON, 32, Ploct-street: 





n 1&mo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. | 
STE PS IN CLASSICAL! 
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THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Tue literary journalist will often find himself far 
away from the studious tranquillity of Milton-street 
and the literary bustle of Paternoster-row,—rubbing 
shoulders or bandying argument with public men in 
the political arena; and that not as an intruder, 
but as one who comes strictly upon business, and 
whose duty it is to be there. When noble Lords and 
honourable Gentlemen are discussing, in the Educa- 


tion-question, points connected with the literary | 


instruction of the boy,—in the Universities-question, 
points connected with the literary instruction of the 
youth,—in the Taxes-on-Knowledge-question, points 
connected with the literary instruction of the adult,— 
itis neither possible nor desirable that Mr. Grave 
and his brethren should be absent, inattentive, unin- 
terested, or silent. But there is a class of public 
questions with which, on no pretence whatever, 
should the literary journalist meddle,—those which 
connect themselves with the noisy political contro- 
versies of the day, and on which it is impossible to 
speak without stirring up the angry feelings of parti- 
sanship. Of late years, The Athenewm has been not 
very creditably distinguished among literary journals 
by a most steady and irrational advocacy of the views 


of the Peace Society; an advocacy so steady and so | 


irrational, that the only plausible reason to be 
assigned for it was a wish to become the organ and 
literary representative of that respectable and com- 
fortable but extremely absurd class of persons, the 
people called Quakers. 
however, The Atheneum had been evincing a ten- 
dency to return to rationality, and had got the 
length of avowing (public opinion being clearly 
against it and its drab patrons) that the world’s affairs 
were not yet quite ripe for the realisation of the peace 
doctrine. Yet for this slight concession to reason and 
common sense, The « Athenceum has been condemned to 
the certainly complimentary but still (for a literary 
journal) unenviable distinction of being denounced on 
a Manchester platform by Friend Brier, and has 
probably lost in consequence many of those Quaker 
subscribers whom years of effort had been required 
to collect. Will not this be a lesson to the Atheneum 
for the future ? 
them to be harmless mousers, they must lay their 
account for scratches of some vigour, and the dis- 
agreeable emission of very fetid matter! 

CornpEN and Bricur oo, advi ise disarmament and 
Jaud his Imperial Majesty NAro_ron III. so long as 
they please, without a murmur of dissent from Mr. 


GRAVE, within whose commission it does not lie to | 


discuss such matters. But when Coppen and Brigur 
have the insolence (as they had within the last fort- 


night at Manchester and Holmfirth) to denounce the | 


British Press as a whole, and to obtrude advice upon 
its conductors, then it becomes even so “’umble” a 
person as Mr. GRAVE to don his armour and do battle 
for the common cause. Bricur’s charges against 


the conductors of the British Press were three :—First, | 


that some of them wrote in barristers’ chambers; 
secondly, that others of them wrote in editors’ cham- 
bers; and, thirdly, 
impulse.” With respect to the first two charges, bar- 


risters’ and editors’ chambers are very fit places for | 
the composition of leading articles; are all the con- 


ductors of the British Press to be stipendiary ex- 
Jesuits, and write their articles in cotton-mills, to the 
dictation of this Quaker manufacturer 
coarse yarns and cheap bad carpets ? 
charge of “impulse,” 
address at Holmfirth that members of the 


public writers of writing from. According t 


CoBDEN, sometimes in the House of Commons, when 


BriGuT says to me 


things are dull, “my friend 
give youa kick? 


‘Don’t you wish somebody would | 
an “ impulse” 
eloquence. 

chester school speaks—* a kick!” Not “ out of the 
abundance of the heart,” but “out of the abundance 
of the kick the mouth speaketh,” the saying mu 
henceforth run. From Homer’s muse to Mr. 


Within the last few months, | 


If people will caress pole-cats, taking | 


that all of them wrote “from | 


and vendor of 
As to the third 
it would appear from Coppey’s | 
Manchester 
school sometimes speak from ‘ impulse” too, though 
an impulse very unlike that which Brianr accuses 








to the accouchement of some unadorned 
This is the impulse from which the Man- 


st | rising, 
Prrt’s 


an extraneous pray No wonder, with such notions 
of its origin, that Mr. Coppen at Holmfirth sneered 
at the eloquence of leading articles, and exalted the 
superiority of news, the dignity of the penny-a-liner, 
and the elevating instructiveness of the “ enormous 
cabbage” and “ singular re-appearance of a swallow.” 
Mr. Cospen went to Holmfirth to make a speech 
at the annual soirée of its Mechanics’ Institute, and 
candidly confessed that he had really nothing to say 
hence, very naturally, the singular inanity of most of 
what he did say. “On two topics, however, he was 
admirable, namely, the printing of calicoes and of 
blue books. The lucidity and justness of his remarks 
on calicoes make one regret that he should ever 
speak of things that he less understands; and the 
reasonable severity of his observations on blue books 
leads one to advise him to confine his literary criticism 
to his own parliamentary sphere of action, and leave 
the conductors of the British Press to manage their 
own affairs. RicHarD was speaking of the ap plication 
| to Parliament for a gratuitous distribution of its pub- 
lications to Mechanies’ Institutions; an application 
for which he promised to vote, as the granting it did 
not involve much ex pense. According to RicHarp 
(and to Mr. Grave), “nineteen-twentieths of parlia- 
mentary publications are trash.” Nay, RicHarp 
threw a new light on the origin of many parliamen- 
tary returns: they often, it would seem, the 
result, not of ‘a kick,” but of a bet! Two honour- 
able gentlemen,—say Mr. Rigmarole and Mr. Dolittle, 
—are talking over their wine on the ine rease of imports 
during the last twelvemonth. ‘“ Why,” says Rigma- 
role, “there were 100,000 colonial asses imported into 
the kingdom this year.” ‘“ No,” says Dolittle; ** come, 
not so many as that.” A dispute arises; a bet is 
taken; the honourable gentlemen walk down to the 
| House; and next day you see in the Times that Mr. 
| Rigmarole “moved for a return of the number of 
colonial asses (a laugh) imported, &e., &e., &e.” The 
clerks in the public offices are set to work; and at last, 
with considerable trouble and at considerable expense, 
a return is obtained which decides the wager, and 
adds another item to what Mr. D'Israrct lately called 
|‘*an important part of our national literature.” 
Cospen, at Holmfirth, reeommended that the statis- 
tical department of the Board of Trade should prepare 
an abstract and brief chronicle of the year’s publica- 


are 


| 


tions, containing the one-twentieth of useful infor- 
mation, and rejecting the nineteen-twentieths of 
trash. But more than this is needed. With statis- 


tical machinery of unparalleled effectiveness at com- 
mand, the Government should collect a vast body of 
| systematic information yearly, on all manner of 
| subjects, quite independently of the wants of the 
session, and the “bets” of honourable gentlemen. 
However, if Mechanics’ Institutions are to put ina 
claim for parliamentary papers, why should not the 
Newspaper Press do so likewise? Tlow much does the 
honourable House owe to the Newspaper Press for 
printing its speeches, and keeping its proceedings 
ever before a careless public! It is not the pecuniary 
value of the publications,—the British Press can well 
afford to buy them; but, as the honourable House 
knows, the pecuniary value of a gift has often little to 
| do with its aceeptability. Let the honourable House 
| present them ‘as a slight token of regard and 
esteem !”” 

The incumbent of Holinfirth, its Evangelical minis- 
ter, and its Unitarian preacher, were all with Mr. 
CoBpeEN on the platform, and all spoke in behalf of 
the little institute——one of those harmonious pheno- 
mena which made the sanguine Mr. Grave lately 
hope that Mechanics’ Institutions, on a secular basis, 

| might be supported out of public rates. Alas! the 
recent opening of a Roman Catholic Literary Institu- 
tion at Leeds has destroyed this hope, unless, indeed, 
| our governors are wise enough not to consider Papists 
at all, in dealing with any branch of the Education 
question. But with such a person as GLADSTONE in 
the Ministry, is there any hope of that? If the usual 
nonsense is to be persisted in, that no one is to be 
taxed for the teaching of what he does not 
how are Mechanics’ Institutions on a seeular basis to 
be supported out of public 
lectures on history—history, 
more interesting than “optics?” If the feelings of 
our Roman Catholic brethren are to be so rigidly 
respected, history can only be taught in Mechanies’ 
Institutions with the excision from it of the great 
» | controversy between Popery and Protestantism—the 
part of Hamlet omitted by particular desire. This 
view of the matter, even gards secular schools 
for the young, has been put in an 
‘History in Secular Schools” in a late 
the Seottish Educational Magazin ° an 
periodical of recent origin. 

The Edueation question has, 

rising, and now at last it has risen 
altitude, that the Times the other day declared that, in 


believe, 
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port wine, there have been many inspirations for | the absence of all other enthusiasm, it ought to occupy 
poetry and eloquence; but it was reserved for “my | us exclusively at present. Lord Jon RusseLu pro- 
friend Brient” to discover “the kick”—quite a} mises an Education Bill for Scotland, and a “ pro- 


literary event! Dr. Capants, the French medica 
materialist, gravely asserted that “ poetry was a pro 
duct of the smaller intestines ;” and, it was sarcasti 
cally suggested, might be cultivated by the aid o 
castor oil. According to “ my friend Briar,” elo 
quence is a product of a perhaps still less dignifie: 


region, and to be cultivated by the forcible impact of 


1 | posal” of one for England,—a “little bit of paper” 
- | tobe solemnly read and discussed, and then thrown into 
- | the fire. His Lordship thinks that, as we are to send 
f no more thieves to Australia, we must have an Edu- 
- | cation Bill at home, in order to prevent an undue 
|| accumulation of domestic felons and a disagreeable 
| increase of the police-rate: so exalted are the views 
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of the Education question entertained by the noble 
author of the Nun of Arrauca. And at Oxford, 
SEWELL (quantum mutatus ab illo that wrote the 
Christiom Morals) has been busy invhis Tutors’ Asso- 
ciation; and there are to be open halls “ to suit every 
here, there, and everywhere, and unrestricted 
competition in teaching and learning, boarding and 
lodging, on the banks of the classic Isis. And, last 
not least, Mr. GLADSTONE himself has been to visit 
his self-reforming constituents, “ very much ap plaud- 
ing,” as the song says, “of what they have done.” The 
right honourable gentleman has discovered at last, 

then, that there are things to be righted at home, as 
well as the sufferings of the respectable “ Poerio” 
abroad. Has the right honourable gentleman suffi- 
ciently considered the results of all this self-reforming 
activity on the part of Oxford, and the introduction 
of unrestricted competition to the bs anks of the classic 
Isis? Hordes of clever young men from the humbler 
classes are to have their wits sharpened (under 

SEWELL's superintendence) on the banks of the Isis ; 
and what then? What are they to do with them- 
selves? Is not the supply of clever young men quite 
equal to the demand in all the * learned” professions? 
Medicine? Ask the Lancet. Law? Ask the editor 
of the Law Times, who lately recommended his 
interrogatory young barristers to move off in a body 
to the diggings! The Churchat home? Look at the 
advertising colums of the ecclesiastical newspapers. 
The Church in the colonies? Why, the right honour- 
able gentleman (compiler of Selections from the Liturgy 
for Family Use) belongs to a Ministry which is about 






























leaving the Pope of Rome’s precious establishment to 
be the ‘only endowed church in that colony! Before 
you are many years older, my right honourable sir, 
you will find that this question, “* What is to be done 
with these clever young men ?” is a matter consider- 
ably more worthy of the attention of your right 
honourable mind than the sufferings of ‘* Poerio,” or 
the “most choice Italian” of Signor Lurer Farrst, 
or even than that “ Registration of Metropolitan 
Coalwhippers” which has been lucky enough to occupy 
your comprehensive intellect—a matter not to be 
settled by simply asking your secretaries to dinner 
and putting the feat into the newspapers—as happened 
the other day! “Sir Harry Vane! Sir Harry Vane! 
The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” And 
GLADSTONE splits a hair quite as neatly as ever did 
Sir Harry! 

The Atheneum and Mr. Examiner have been raising 
of late a frightful clamour about alleged naughtiness 
in the management of the Literary fund; and the 
former journal invokes the aid of its “ brethren of the 
press.” It would seem that “ expenses of manage- 
ment,” the “cost of the annual dinner,” and the 
printing of the post-prandial speeches, swallow up a 
large portion of the subscriptions. Very possibly ; 
but probably, the secretary of the tund knows 
what he is about, and that, without appealing to 
people’s stomachs and vanities, nothing is to be got 
just now for “the poor scholar” (as Mr. Examiner 
calls him) from a public intent on the Uncle 
Tom, and a penny subscription to Mrs. Srowe. Mr. 
Examiner, like the rest of us, is apt to see the mote in 
his neighbour's eye, and is forgetful of the beam in 
his own. Where is the balance-sheet of the Guild of 
Literature? What are they going to do with their 
Eight Thousand Pounds? Is the whole scheme to 
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evaporate in post-prandial oratory, 

WILLs responding to the toast,” and compliments to 
the * wit and wisdom ” sof * GrorGE Dawson, Esq., 
M.A.,” of Birmingham?” There is a Scotch proverb, 





which one wouk : be sorry to recite in the vernacular 
to so polished and fastidious a writer as Mr. Examiner: 
but the purport of it . that a man may catch cold 
while his nether garments are in course of repair; and 
while the » Guild are deliberating, an 
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booksellers are providing an educa- 







tional institution for their assistants; a sign how 
high the tide of culture has risen in Germany. The 
German bookseller, and still more the German pub- 
lisher, is generally a man of sound and extensive 
university acquirements, and often a man of special 
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HISTORY. 


Lives and Letters ef the Devereux Earls of Essex, 
in the Reigns of Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. 
1540—1646. By the Honourable Watter 
Boucuier Daverevux, Captain in the Royal 
Navy. 2 vols. 

Tue aristocracy were formerly content that the 

world should know little more of their ancestors 

than could be gleaned from history or the closely- 
printed pages of Debrett’s Peerage. But Memoirs, 

Lives, and Correspondence are on the increase, 

and at the ratio they are progressing we shall 

very soon be as well acquainted with the private 
histories of the great, as most of us in this 
inquisitive age are with the affairs of our 
intimate acquaintance. Whether this kind of 

knowledge will proportionally benefit society, is a 

subject of consideration for those who risk the 

respect of their inferiors by the disclosure of the 
private vices and frailties of their progenitors. 

For, as the glory of an illustrious founder of a 

family is to a certain extent hereditary, so every 


blemish in a descendant detracts from its original | 


lustre, and so far the shame becomes hereditary 
also. But this is not our affair. Whenever such 
writings contain materials for history they 
merit attention. The volumes before us are of 
this class, and contain much that will interest the 
general reader. The Lives of the Earls of Essex, 
though consecutive, may be considered under the 
separate heads into which they naturally divide 
themselves. 
WALTER, EARL OF ESSEX. 

Walter Devereux succeeded his grandfather as 
Viscount Hereford in 1558, the year in which 
Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne. The 
Devereux had been among the earliest of the 
great families to embrace the reformed religion; 
and this distinguished member united himself still 
more closely to the Protestants by his marriage 
with the “beautiful and spirited” daughter of 
Sir Francis Knollys, one of the staunchest of the 
sect afterwards so formidable under the denomi- 
nation of Puritans. The Queen’s fair cousin, it 
seems, was not even at this early period a favourite 
at court; and it is hinted with great probability 
of truth that “the Earl of Leicester, who fifteen 
years later became her husband, might even then 
have distinguished Lettice Knollys, and have 
excited the (Queen’s jealousy.” The Editor 
endeavours to remove the suspicion of infidelity 
which attaches to the memory of the Puritan’s 
daughter; but we think that neither her con- 
nection with so open a libertine as Leicester, nor 
the repetition of her marriage ceremony which 
her father required, in any way proves her to 
be innocent. 

The public services of Walter Devereux were 
not required till 1568, when the Earl of Shrews- 


bury, who had the custody of the unfortunate | 
Mary, was “instructed to call on the Earl of | 
Huntingdon and Viscount Hereford, should he | 


suspect any plotting on the part of Mary’s friends 
to effect her release.” The intrigues then on foot 
to liberate Mary were not unknown to the Queen, 
who, with her usual promptness and sagacity, 
summoned the leaders of the Roman Catholic 
party of the North of England to court to answer 
for their conduct, and “thus forced an explosion 
before their plans were matured.” Viscount 
Hereford was entrusted with the responsible 
post of High Mareschal, and after the incipient 
rebellion was suppressed, obtained, in addition to 


her favour in being made Knight of the Garter: 
and in the month of May following he was created 
Earl of Essex. The young Earl, impatieut still 
further to distinguish himself, engaged in an 
enterprise which banished him from the presence 


of his sovereign, and gave his enemies an oppor- | 


tunity to plot his ruin, if even they are to be 
acquitted of his death. 

Essex, naturally indisposed to idleness, and stimu- 
lated by his newly-acquired honours, was easily per- 
suaded that in Ireland there lay a field for service in 
which he might not only prove his gratitude for the 
favours already bestowed on him by the Queen, but 
likewise reap a large harvest of honour and distine- 
tion by subduing the turbulent and rebellious inha- 
bitants of Ulster, and forming them into a peaceful 
~nd loyal population. Open, honest, and unsus- 
: 2 w not the pitfall laid for him in this 


picious, he 8. stved hf vices, 
Insidious adyice, but offered uy RerV Ices, 


| with 





The agreement was concluded on the 8th July, 
1573, by which the Queen granted to the Earl 
a moiety of the county of Clandeboye, in con- 
sideration of the surrender of his title to 800 
marks, land which he claimed under the will of 
the Earl of March. 

Not possessing funds sufficient for the large ex- 
penses preliminary to so great an undertaking, it 
became necessary for Essex to borrow 10,0002; and 
who should be the money-lender but the Queen her- 
self! A real Jew’s bargain was made for her,—ten 
per cent. interest, with forfeiture for nonpunctuality 
of payment, while he was to be at equal charge with 
her in building fortifications and garrisons, from 
which he could certainly not reap equal advantage; 
and after all, we shall find her suffering him to be 
thwarted by every underling who desired to gain 
favour with the Leicester faction. 

The inhabitants of Ulster, when Essex under- 
| took to quell the rebellion in that province, are 
represented as being in a state of nearly primi- 
tive barbarism. 

The principal rebels were the O’Neils, and no sept 
of Ireland hated the English more heartily, although 
weakness and policy had compelled them to accept 
even honours from the king of England. O'Neil once 
hanged one of his soldiers for eating English biscuit. 

We are not told whether this was before or 
after he received “his honours;” but, from our 
experience of the Irish character, we should pre- 
sume the latter. Another instance of the hatred 
of this sept is related: “Con O'Neil, surnamed 
Bacco the lame, cursed his posterity should they 
learn English, sow corn, or build houses.” The 
curse was contained in the conditions by which 
the descendants of O’Neil were to escape it. Its 
effects are still apparent in the gross ignorance, 
| the wretched food, and miserable hovels of the 
wild Irish. 

At no period of its history had Ireland any pre- 
tension whatever to rank itself among the civil- 
ised monarchies of Europe. It never emerged 
from that nascent state of regal government 
which England underwent during the Heptarchy, 
preparatory to its acquiring that name by which 
it has exalted itself above the most powerful 
empires of the world. The formation of Ireland 
into a kingdom, if ever such an event were in 
contemplation, was effectually stopped and annihi- 
lated by the conquest of Henry II. It thence- 
forth became what in fact it is at present, a pro- 
vince to England. And although by courtesy it 
may be denominated a separate part of the 
British dominions, it has no more right to that 
preference than the principality of Wales. Its 
isolated position and consequent separate form of 
government secure it an appearance of inde- 
| pendence. When Ireland is powerful enough 
| to conquer England, it will be time enough to 
boast of her rights as a nation. 

On the return of Henry II. to England in 
1172, he granted land in Ireland to a great num- 
ber of English, who settled there, and who main- 
tained the English authority at their own charge. 

The English colonists became very shortly as wild 
and rebellious as the Irish themselves, and the history 
of the country till the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury presents little more than a continual record of 
warfare. The English-Irish, as the colonists came to 
be called, the mere or wild Irish, and the Hebridean 
Scots, were always at strife with the Government or 
each other. 


Such were the people that Essex flattered him- 
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| self he could control ; and if he had been pro- 





; ; i tO! perly supported he might have accomplished his 
the Queen’s approbation, the more solid proofs of | ss P 


purpose, for he had spirit enough to carry out the 
stern policy indispensable in keeping in subjection 
a rebellious and treacherous foe. But there was 
no disposition to assist him. The object of his 
enemies appears to have been from the first to 
entrap him in difficulties, and thereby prolong his 
exile. When at length he was compelled to re- 
turn to England, he incurred the displeasure of 
the Queen by refusing to accept the terms pro- 
posed; and, if we are to credit his letters, he was 
reduced to such distress as to be in danger of 
being driven from his home. He was sent over 
to Ireland as soon as he had arranged his affairs, 
and shortly after his arrival in Dublin je was 
seized with the painful illness which terminated 
in death. A rumour prevailed that he had been 
poisoned. 

The letters in this section of the work which 
give an account of the Earl’s expedition will be 





read with considerable interest, though the cha- 
racter of Elizabeth is lowered by her desertion 
of so faithful a servant as Walter Devereux, Ear] 
of Essex. 

ROBERT, EARL OF ESSEX. 


The principal incidents in the life of this Earf 
of Essex are so well known to every reader of 
history and romance, that much that relates to 
him wants the gloss of novelty to recommend it. 
This is, however, by far the most interesting por- 
tion of the volumes. The author might indeed 
have omitted many of the letters, particularly the 
complimentary epistles to Elizabeth. The style of 
these addresses is well known. The constant 
repetition of a set of phrases of adulation is 
thoroughly wearisome, and leaves an impression 
unfavourable to the moral character of the writer, 
and derogatory of his great abilties. 

The important events which occupied the life 
of this extraordinary man are so varied and com- 
plicated, that any abridgment of the memoirs 
would fail to convey an adequate notion of his 
character. We can only touch upon such pas- 
sages of his life as more especially led him on- 
ward in his pursuit of pleasure and renown. His 
early proficiency in learning fitted him for the 
splendid position which, in defiance of every 
rival, he so long maintained in the estimation of 
his sovereign. Of his literary attainments his 
letters are not the only proofs of excellence. His 
predilection for chivalry soon obtained for hima 
high reputation as a soldier, and he placed a re- 
straint upon his inclination when he absented 
himself from the army. His commission to Ire- 
land was altogether unfortunate, for that was not 
the kind of warfare suited to his abilities ; and 
even if he had willingly undertaken the govern- 
ment, he would not have succeeded. As a states- 
man he failed, for he had neither temper, expe- 
rience, nor abilities to rival Burleigh or Cecil. 
His return from Ireland sealed his fate. The 
Queen was desirous that he should remain where 
he was, a pretty strong proof that if she ever had 
any real affection for his person it no longer ex- 
isted ; notwithstanding the momentary pleasure 
his unexpected return seemed to give her, she 
banished him from her presence, and was deaf to 
his entreaties for a reconciliation. That she was 
unwilling to give the order for his execution is no 
proof that she did not desire his death. The 
security of her crown required the sacrifice ; and 
though his submission might have gratified the 
Queen, we do not think it would have saved his 
life. If this had been desired, the trial would 
have been more favourably conducted. Bacon 
would hardly have ventured to volunteer his ser- 
vices against his patron and his friend. 

The author is very severe in his censure of 
Bacon. If that great man were indeed so deeply 
indebted to Essex as by these memoirs he appears 
to have been, his behaviour admits of no palliation. 
He must have been a courtier of the deepest dye ; 
the audacity of his ingratitude is without a par- 
allel in history. 

The story of the ring is of course alluded to; 
but the lovers of romance will be disappointed 
that nothing satisfactory has been elicited. There 
is a supposed reference to it in one of the letters 
written by Essex while he was impatiently suf- 
fering under the displeasure of his mistress, just 
before he madly threw aside the mask of love, 
and attempted to accomplish by force what he 
could not obtain by adulation. Engravings are 
given of two rings, rivals in fame, though neither 
of them may be the right one. The reference to 
the “lady,” “nymph,” or “angel” who looked 
graciously upon Essex when all the world frowned 
on him inclines the balance much in favour of 
the sardonyx ring having the portraiture of 
Elizabeth ; but the passage in the letter might 
refer to some portrait of the Queen in the pos- 
session of Essex. The owner of the diamond ring 
may be content with the more probable tradition 
that it once belonged to the unfortunate Mary. 
The parallel circumstances under which both. 
rings are supposed to have been sent to Elizabeth, 
and the withholding of the clemency they were 
designed to propitiate, will account for the un- 
certainty as to the source which brought them 
into the possession of their present owners. 

The accounts of the grief, despondency, and 
illness of Elizabeth, after the death of Essex, are 
curious. More weight appears to have been given 
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to her supposed regret for the loss of her faithless 
admirer than the circumstances related seem to 
justify. The Queen’s health was rapidly de- 
¢lining, and the treachery of Essex in his over- 
tures to King James affected her more deeply, 
perhaps, than the loss of so unworthy a suitor. 
The eyes of her flatterers, too, were turned 
towards her successor, in eager anticipation of 
the change which courtiers are so apt to be the 
first to foresee. Even those who had prompted 
her to carry out the sentence against the traitor 
were prepared to desert her. She had too much 
good sense not to perceive that, if it were possible 
to form new attachments, the end would be vanity ; 
and any longer indulgence in her passion for per- 
sonal admiration would, from a consciousness of 
its insincerity, lead only to vexation of spirit. 
Every circumstance conspired to make her weary 
of life. Happily for her reputation, she survived 
only a short time to exhibit to those around her 
the infirmities which the author has thought 
proper so minutely to record in detraction of the 
splendour of her long and glorious reign. 


ROBERT THIRD EARL OF ESSEX. 

The third Earl of Essex was distinguished by 
James I. shortly after that monarch’s accession 
tothe English throne. In pursuance of a promise 
to Lady Essex, her son was placed about the 
Prince of Wales, and became a sharer both of his 
studies and his amusements. An event occurred 
at that time which at once showed the character 
of the young men, and the prudence of a king who 
‘has been described somewhat paradoxically by a 
foreigner as “ the wisest fool in Europe :”— 

The Prince and Essex were playing tennis together, 
when, after a set or two, a dispute arose connected 
with the game. The Prince became so angry that he 
called Essex “the son of a traitor ;” on which the | 
latter hit the Prince with his racket on the head “so | 
shrewdly ” that he drew blood. The quarrel came to 
the ears of the King, who examined into it, and, 
finding what provocation the Prince had given, dis- 
missed them with these words: “* That he who did 
strike him then would be sure with more violent blows 
to strike his enemy in times to come.” 

The King was no prophet, if we may judge 
from the part which Essex took against the next 
heir to the throne. His Majesty would have 
acted wiser if he had checked the rebellious | 
spirit which dared to lift its hand against the heir 
apparent. Essex might then have escaped the | 
edium of earning for himself a title which, when 
applied to his father, at that time gave him so 
much offence. 

The author has thought proper to introduce 
several letters written by the Earl in his minority. 
There can be no excuse for inserting such abso- 
hite trifles. The only reason that can be assigned 
for doing so is, that they were written by an 
Earl of Essex. Neither does the stamp of royalty 
impart to the specimen which we quote from this 
part of the collection one particle of interest, or a 
single ray of either instruction or amusement. 
We reluctantly transfer it to our columns, in the 
kope that it will be some guide to the bookmakers 
of the day, and induce them to rejece similar 
effusions, however great the name may be attached 
to the letter. 

The Prince to Essex. 

My respect hath always been such unto you, that I | 
was well content to see the late remembrance of your 
affection unto me by your letter, and would be no less 
glad to see you at some times if your occasions did 
afford you the means according to your desire. But 
whatsoever be wanting in that kind, I am well per- 
suaded will be supplied by the continuance of your | 
hearty affection, which shall ever be regarded by me 
with that kindness which can be expected from your 
very good friend Henry. 

The account of the early marriage of the Earl 
with a child scarcely in her teens, their separa- 
tion for four years, and the conduct of both 
parties when the period for consummation arrived, 
may amuse the gossiping world; but such details 
add little to the glory of an illustrious family. 
The greater part of that which relates to the 
divoree might, for decency’s sake, have been 
omitted; as might also the disgusting allusions 
to the favouritism of King James. The world 
already knows enough of the practices of that 
monarch. 

That portion of the memoir which relates to 
the murder of Overbury, and the letters impli- 
cating the Countess in the attempt on the life of 
her husband, by the assistance of the woman 
Turner and Dr. Forman, will be read with in- 
terest; but we pass on to the only part of the 
Earl’s life ¢hat is really worth consideration. 

If tae forest of Needwood, which fell into the 


monstration” against the Scotch covenanters, had 
been bestowed upon Essex, he would no doubt 
have remained a very loyal subject. 

It is amusing to trace the steps by which men 
of rank desert their sovereign and league them- 
selves with traitors. Disappointed ambition and 
private pique are the invariable causes of their 
disaffection. Unwilling to come at once into 
personal conflict with so powerful an opponent, 
and cautious not to risk their own privileges, 
though they do not scruple to question the pre- 


sovereign with humility, and offer to him, in the 
semblance of sincerity, the strongest professions of 
loyalty and attachment. To add to this insult, 
they include his Majesty’s safety among the ex- 
cuses for taking up arms against him. They 


hypocrites of every description—their conscience 
will not allow them to act otherwise. These ob- 
servations seemed necessary before we introduced 


who had offered him a free pardon if he would 
forbear to proceed any further in the destructive 
war. 

Most Gracious Sovereign,—I humbly tender my 
service at your royal feet, being willing to hazard my 
life and fortunes in the defence of your Majesty. 

Whereas you have been pleased to declare your 
resolution concerning a treaty of peace, so has it been 


to embrace the same. But having such a great trust 
reposed in me and committed to my charge by both 
Houses of Parliament, I cannot conceive but that I 
am bound in conscience according to the law of God 
to discharge that trust which is reposed in me by your 
great and honourable council, being for the defence of 
your Majesty's person, God’s true religion, the privi- 
leges of both Houses of Parliament, the liberties of 
your good subjects, and the good of the common- 
wealth. If it be the pleasure of that great council 
that hath reposed in me to take the same charge from 
me again, and to confer it upon some other honour- 
able person, I shall willingly surrender up my commis- 
sion, and be ready to hazard my life and fortune in 
your Majesty’s service against any foreign enemy. 
Your Majesty’s most loyal subject Essex. 
During the winter another ineffectual attempt was 
made to negotiate, both King and Parliament requiring 


concede. It is probable that there was no sincere 
desire for peace on the part of the majority of the 
House of Commons; but the general feeling of the 


strongly in favour of it, that they could not treat it 
with neglect. 

This disposition of the people in favour of 
peace rendered the services of Essex still neces- 
sary to the ultra party. To insure his adherence, 
the Parliament ordered that the sum of 10,0002. 
per annum should be paid him out of the moneys 
raised on the sequestered estates of ‘notorious 
delinquents.” By accepting these wages of ini- 
quity, this peer of the realm became the pensioned 
servant of the rebel party, and he was soon com- 
pelled to submit to the mortification of receiving 
a severe reprimand from the Speakers of both 
Houses of Parliament. This made him, for a 


and his new zeal in prolonging the rebellion cut 
off all chance of forgiveness from the King. 
Essex seems to have been fully aware of this; for 
when the King endeavoured to detach him from 
the cause of the Parliament, he sullenly answered 


the King’s person and posterity, and the best advice 
he could give him was to go to his Parliament. 


The King made one more attempt to open a 


the royal army. This letter was signed by eighty- 
six officers. After stating that the King’s leave 
had been obtained for sending it. 

They hinted that doubts of the King’s sincerity in the 
performance of his promises was the cause of Essex’s 
refusal to treat with them; and they declare, on their 
faith and honour, their resolution to maintain with 
their lives whatever the King shall promise. 

To this the Earl returned the following concise 
reply: 

To Prince Maurice, and the Earl of Forth. 

My Lords,—In the beginning of your letter you 
express by what authority you send it. I, having no 
power from the Parliament who employed me to treat, 
cannot give way to it without breach of trust. 

Your humble servant, 

Lestwithiel, 10th Aug. 1644. Essex. 

It is very well for Mr. Devereux to extol the 
“truth and honour” of his ancestor upon the 
strength of this letter. There was no safety for 





king’s disposal immediately after the first “de- 





Essex at this time but by his adhering to the 


rogatives of their superior, they approach their | 


have, moreover, a very convenient word among | 


the following letter from Essex to King Charles, | 


my desire ever since the beginning of these differences | 


certain conditions which the other was not willing to | 


country, shown by the multitude of petitions, was so | 


while, more attentive to his duties; but it did not | 
restore to him the confidence of his employers; | 


That according to his commission he would defend | 


negotiation with Essex by the principal officers of | 


party that had secured his services. They, of 
course, thanked him for his fidelity. If the King’s 
word was not to be trusted, there was very little 
chance that the principal actor would have 
escaped the penalty of the law when peace had 
been restored. 

The career of Essex was, however, drawing to 
a close. He lived to witness only the first act of 
the tragedy, of which his services as the head of 
| the moderate party (if such it could be called) 

may be considered merely as the prologue. The 

previous struggle was the prelude to the murder 
| of the King, and prepared the way for the over- 
| throw of the government. These were results 
we are willing to believe the Earl of Essex did 
not anticipate; and death spared him the remorse 
which many of his conscientious associates had to 
endure. 

There is a great want of delicacy in the writer 
| entering so minutely into the particulars of the 
| last illness of Walter, Earl of Essex, and dwell- 
ing on the bodily infirmities which hastened the 
| death of Queen Elizabeth. ‘The description of 
| the habits of the Irish five centuries ago (vol. I. 
| p. 22) might also, we think, have been omitted; 
| for it is disgusting, and altogether irrelevant and 
| unnecessary, since we have living pictures enough 
| in this country to prove that no change has taken 
| place in the “wild Irish.” They are still, and 
| perhaps ever will be, what they were in Shak- 
spere’s time— 





Rough rug-headed kerns, 
Which live like venom where no venom else 
But only they have privilege to live. 


In this description we do not, of course, include 
| the educated Irish, whose warm and generous 
| feelings often counterbalance the strongest of 
| their national prejudices—a thorough hatred of 
| the manners and customs of the English. 
| As the work is of a popular character, the 
| author has shown his good sense in modernising 
| the letters, so as to make the more valuable por- 
| tion of the volumes agreeable to the majority of 
| his readers. None but an archeologist or a pedant 
| will complain of the liberty he has taken with 
| the orthography of his ancestors and their con- 
temporaries. These emendations have been care- 
| fully attended to, and his own share of the work 
is highly creditable to him both as an editor and 
a writer. 








Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George the 
Third: jrom Original Family Documents. By 
the Duke of BuckincHam aNnD CHANDOS, 

K.G. 2vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

| Tue private correspondence of the celebrated 

| brothers Grenville during the most eventful part 

of the eventful reign of George III. from 1782 

to 1799 forms the staple of this work ; and, 

although not so useful as we were led to ex- 
pect, by the prefatory remarks of the editor, in 

“lighting up in its course the hidden springs of 

parliamentary action and the policy of cabinets,” 

this correspondence will doubtless prove of ines- 
timable value to all future historical illustrators 
| of that extraordinary period. The Grenvilles and 
the Pitts occupied in the political world, of that 
day, the position now taken up by the Russells, 
the Elliotts, and the Greys. George Grenville, 

who held office under Lord Bute from 1744 

to 1763, and then, on Lord Bute’s resignation, 

became First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer until his final dismissal in 

1765, is chiefly remarkable as a statesman, in that, 

to his pernicious policy towards America, this 

| country is indebted for a disastrous war, an 
| enormous increase of debt, and the loss of 
the United States of America. His sister, 

Lady Hester, was married to the grea! | rd 

Chatham, and George Grenville was therefoi tle 

| to the celebrated William Pitt. George G lle 

| left behind him three sons, George, Thomas, and 
| William Wyndham. George became Earl Temple 
| on the death of his uncle Richard; and, after twice 
| holding the illustrious post of Lord Lieutenant of 
| Ireland, was created Marquis of Buckingham, in 

recognition of his services. Thomas never rose 
| above a subordinate position in the administration 
| of the public business; but, nevertheless, seems 
| to have feathered his nest pretty comfortably. He 
| died a very short time back; and his magnificent 
| library, which he had spent alife and a fortune in 
| collecting, now forms one of the greatest ornaments 
| to the British Museum. William Wyndham 

Grenville was by far the ablest of the three; by 
dint of sheer labour and perseverence he worked 
| his way up into the peerage, and left behind 
| him a reputation which has elicited a glowing 
| panegyric from the eloquent pen of Lord Brougham. 
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These are the three brothers whose intercommu- 
nications, and a selection of the more interesting 
letters which they received from private and 


! 


political friends, form the subject-matter of these | 


volumes. 
Temple occupies the centre, and, consequently, 
the most conspicuous place. ‘To raise and main- 
tain him there appears to have been at first the 
prime object of all three; for the esprit de fumill 
seems to have dominated among them to a most 
extraordinary degree. ‘Thomas did, indeed, prove 
himself a traitor to the politics adopted by “ the 
head of the family,” by attaching himself to Fox 
and his party, and was severely reprimanded in 
consequence; but William stuck on bravely to 
the last; and if his private letters do not show so 
much of the “hidden springs” of Parliament and 
cabinets as might have been expected, they, at 
least, show how two gentlemen in office, each 
possessed to a large extent of that very valuable 
quality called worldly wisdom, may help and 
push each other along into positions of fame, 
patronage, and emolument. As this is really the 
great moral of the work, it may not be amiss to 
subjoin some few extracts to show how ‘Tom the 
deserter was treated, and how cosily and cannily 
George and William put their shoulders together 
to the family wheel. It should be explained that 
Thomas Grenville was sent to Paris in 1782 to 
negotiate terms with Franklin, previous to the 
final cessation of the American war. He had 
not been there long. before he made the un- 
pleasant discovery that Lord Shelburne, thie 
Foreign Secretary of State, had sent a private 
negotiator, who interfered very materially with 
his legitimate and accredited proceedings. Find- 
ing it very undesirable to hold such an undignified 
and embarrassing position, Thomas Greville ur- 
gently demanded his recall; but in the meatime 
the Rockingham alministration had ceased to 
exist, and Lord Temple had been offered Lord 
Shelburne’s place. One would have naturally 
thought that, under such circumstances, Lord 
Temple would have acted witha proper brotherly 
feeling, and have at once urged his brother to 
return from a post in which he had been so 
cruelly embarrassed, if not disgraced. Not at all. 
Feeling nothing but the necessity of keeping up 
his own appearance, his Lordship thought proper 
to address his brother in these terms :— 

I am not Secretary at State; but think, my dearest 
brother, what must have been my feelings if I had 
(as was much pressed upon me from every quarter) 
accepted that department to which vour negotiation 
was more immediately annexed, in confidence that 
you would have done that for me which you have 
done for Mr. Fox. * * * Iknow, I feel, that you 
love me; but, great God! to what have you exposed 
me! And, much as you value Mr. Fox, am I to 
think (good God! after the uniform affection which 
has never felt more truly for vou than at this hour) 
that vou trust your honour and your reputation in 
his hands to an extent that knows no bounds; and 
that the moment which calls upon you to withdraw 
yourself from your situation, is that which possibly 


In this family group George Lord | 


had put your brother in that confidential public situ- | 


ation in which I trusted he had stood with you in 
private life. I cannot dwell upon this. 


But it appears to us that he had diwe/t upon it 
long enough, in all conscience, already ; long 
enough to spoil Mr. Thomas Grenville’s desire to 
partake the hospitalities of Stowe: poor 
Thomas returns from Paris, sadly enough, with- 


sO 


out sacrificing himself at the altar of his mag- | 


nificent brother’s glory, and without achieving 
anything of greater importance than the purchase 
of two hundred hottles of champagne for Mr. Fox: 
not so unimportant a commission either, if we 
are to believe Mr. Fox; for he tells us that “in 
a political light, good wine is no mean ingredient 
in keeping one’s friends in good humour and 
steady to the cause.” For some time Thomas 
appears to have estranged himself from his Tory 
brethren. The dazzling qualities of Fox, if not 
his own private convictions, led him into the 
ranks of Whiggery. Three years later, Thomas 
Grenville having recorded some unfortunate vote 
according to his own private reason and to his 
conscience, he is attacked by his noble brother, 
now Marquis of Buckingham, in these words :— 
When you joined in the vote which impeached my 
honour and possibly my life, you forgot the feelings 
of a brother, and dissolved the ties between us. ; 
This is Lord Peter and his brethren, with a ven- 
geance! “The proud feelings of the Marquis,” 
apologetically interposes the editor, “ were pecu- 
liarly sensitive to every act on the part of his 
friends that departed in the slightest degree from 
the line he had marked out for himself. Perhaps 





he expected from them more in this respect than the 
} 


obligations of public life could be reasonably exe | 
pected to concede.” We have little difficulty in 
admitting that he did. | 
On the other hand, how pleasing is the spec- | 
tacle of William and the noble Marquis, working | 
unanimously and with perseverance for their | 
mutual advancement in the world. In order to | 
serve his brother’s cause in the most effectual | 
manner possible, William Grenville is left in 
London, while his brother occupies the Vice- 
Royalty of Ireland. 
down the most obscure back-stairease in the court 
escapes his watchful ear; not a feather floating in 
the political atmosphere fails to inform him which 
way the wind blows. Now he has a private talk 
with the King: and now he is so troublesome to 
Lord Shelburne, that that nobleman is obliged 
to leave the room abruptly, telling his seere- 
tary, in no very good humour we should 
imagine, that when he wants him (7% e. when 
he has shown his troublesome visitor to the 
door) he may find him in his office. Honest 
William doesn’t care a rush; neither the warm, 
but fallacious pressure of the hand, nor yet the 
cold shoulder, discourages him. He goes bravely 
on in the work which he has appointed to himself 


the presence of ministers whom he detested longer 
than he could possibly avoid. Taking advantage of 
a majority, obtained in the House of Lords, by 
threats and intimidation unconstitutionally com- 
municated to that House by Lord Temple from 
his Majesty, and which rejected Mr. Fox’s East 
India Bills, which had already passed the Com- 
mons by an overwhelming majority, his Majesty 


| abruptly dismissed the ministry, and, after Lord 
| Temple had held the seals for a few days, so as to 


Not a whisper murmured | 


to do; and that is to make the name of Grenville | 
famous, and the House of ‘Temple powerful, among | 


the great ones of the land.  By-and-by the 
labourer himself is ready to receive his reward, 
and we find something darkly hinted at in his 
letters to his brother, which he terms “my 
principal object; should I press to have it opened 
for me now?’—said “ principal object ” being 
neither more nor less than the elevation of Wil- 
liam Grenville himself to the peerage. Well, 
well: it is to be supposed that all these little 
selfish foibles are only attributable to the pecu- 
liarities of the times. Statesmen work now for 
far more disinterested objects. The good of the 
country, not place; the commonweal, and not 
patronage, are the sole objects of the ambition 
which animates our modern statesmen. That is 
well known to be so. 

One of the most noticeable circumstances con- 
nected with the Marquis of Buckingham’s vice- 
royalty in Ireland, was the appointment of young 
Arthur Wellesley as one of his aid-de-camps, at 


the personal request of his mother, the Dowager | 


Lady Mornington. <A letter from his brother, 
Lord Mornington, furnishes very honourable tes- 
timony to the treatment which the future hero 
experienced at the hands of the Marquis and his 
lady. 

I must also do my brother the justice to assure vou 
that he feels as he ought to do on this subject, and 
that vou have warmly attached him to you. All his 
letters that I have seen, not only to me, but to many 
others totally unconnected with you, speak the most 
sincere language of gratitude and affection for the re- 
ception you have given him. He also expresses great 
obligations to Lady Buckingham, whom I must beg 
you to thank in my name. 


Among the correspondence between the Mar- | 
quis and his Irish subjects, we find a very curious 
letter from Colonel Martin, the celebrated mover | 
of the Bill for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, in which the humane colonel gives a 
circumstantial account of a duel which had taken 
place between himself and “Fighting Fitz- 
gerald,” in which both had been struck. 

The political history of the country from 1782 
to 1788, the period embraced by the first volume 
of these memoirs, comprises many events, and 
those of the first importance. In those six years 
Lord North, who liad for twelve years preserved 
the favour and confidence of the King, was com- 
pelled to give way under the odium of the Ame- 
rican war. The second Rockingham cabinet, in 


| which Lord Shelburne occupied so prominent a 


| treasury was almost drained, the Mutiny Bill 


| cabinet. 


| spite of his well-known obstinacy and unconquer- 


post, was not more fortunate; for that, in its 
turn, was crushed by the force of the coalition 
between Fox and Lord North. Then occurred 
that extraordinary cabinet interregnum, during 
which the country was actually without an 
administration for the space of five weeks ; 
vainly spent by the King in an endeavour 
to keep Fox and his friends out of the 
The country however could not go 
on much longer without a government, the 


not passed, and the House of Commons (to 
use an expression of the King’s) had taken every 
step but naming the ministers. George III. in 


able prejudices, was forced to give way, and the 
coalition ministry lasted exactly seven months and | 
a-half. The King was determined not to suffer | 


enable Mr. Pitt to collect his forces together, that 
statesman immediately accepted office, and became 
primeminister. It was at this period, and doubtless 
asa reward for his services in bullying the Louse of 
Lords intosubmission, that Lord Temple was made 
Marquis of Buckingham, and became, for the 
second time, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; a snug 
berth was found too for Mr. William Grenville, as 
Vire-President of the Board of Trade. 

It was at the commencement of this adminis- 
tration that the first free-trade measure was 
carried in this country. Mr. Pitt’s treaty with 
France for the mutual admission of goods ata 
low ad valorem duty was entirely based upon the 
principles of free-trade, as now known and 
recognised. It was strenuously opposed by Mr. 
Fox, who insisted that France was the natural 
enemy of England, but was carried in the House 
of Commons by a majority of seventy-six. It is 
singular enough that this important measure was 
carried by Mr. Eden, a statesman who had 
ratted from the coalition, or Protectionist 
ranks, and who was afterwards raised to the 
peerage, under the title of Baron Auckland. 

In the year 1788 the trial of Warren Hastings 
and the mental aberration of the king in turn 
excited and alarmed the public mind. That 
portion of the correspondence which refers to 
these events is by no means the least interesting. 

“The expense of counsel and solicitors attending 
the management,” writes Lord Mornington, with re- 
gard to the former event, “has already amounted to 
near 5,0002, the trial having lasted as yet only eleven 
days. There are five counsel employed at ten guineas 
a-day, besides consultation-fees, and consultations are 
held every night. The first charge is not yet finished. 
Make your own calculations of the probable expense 
of this business, and of the patronage which it has 
placed in the immaculate hands of the great orators.” 


Lord Bulkeley writes of the same event plea- 
santly enough: “ The opposition are very anxious 
to work it up into a flame against government ; 
but I cannot say at present that I see anything 
more in the public than a nine hours’ wonder, 
and an anxiety for fashion’s sake to get tickets 
for wives and daughters;” and Lord Bulkeley 
proved to be right in the main. 

The illness and incapacity of George III. was a 
blow which the nation, at that exigent season, 
was ill prepared to bear. The vagaries of the 


| Prince of Wales, the countenance which he lent 


| already more than once described. 


to the profligacy of his brother, the Duke of 


| York, his fondness for surrounding himself with 
| brilliant but shallow advisers, were all too well 


known throughout the country to inspire much 


| confidence in him as a regent; and his cultivated 


vices were not of a quality to foster any hope that, 
like Harry of Monmouth, he would cast off the 
follies of youth upon the assumption of royal 
power. ‘These matters, and the very possible 
contingency of the king’s recovering the use of 


| his faculties and disapproving of the course which 
| had been adopted, form the subject of much 


anxious correspondence between the Marquis of 
Buckingham and his friends. 
(To be continued.) 








The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France. 
By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. Vol. IV. Vize- 
telly and Co. 

Tuts volume concludes LAMARTINE’s last and least 
successful work. Its merits as a History we have 
Like all the pro- 
ductions of this eloquent, imaginative, impulsive 
writer, it is brilliant as a composition, as pleasant to 
read as any novel, rich in striking passages, abound- 
ing in mots,—but careless in the collection and state- 
ment of its facts, thrown from the pen with haste and 
without pause for research or thought; wanting in 
almost all that gives substantial worth to history, but 
extremely interesting, very amusing, and from the 
perusal of which every reader will derive more of 
pleasure than of profit. This last volume hangs fire 
somewhat, as if the enthusiasm with which the poet 
commenced his task had failed him towards its con- 
clusion, Evidently he was anxious to have done with 
it, and he passes over the events of years with more 
speed than at the beginning he travelled through the 
doings of days. The honest critic will say of it that 
it is a work to be read, to be enjoyed while being read, 
and to be forgotten—like the last new novel. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
A Memoir of Robert Surtees, Esq. M.A., F.SA. 


Author of the “ History of the County Palatine | 


| swingeing imposition (the longer, probably, for his 


of Durham.” By GrorGe Tayior, Esq. A 
new Edition, with Additions. By the Rev. 
James Raine, M.A. Author of the “ History 
of Durham,” &c. Published for the Surtees’ 
Society. Durham: George Andrews. London: 
Whittaker and Co; T. and W. Boone. Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood and Sons. 


Ir does not often happen that men of eminence | 


are destined to have their lives written by those | 


best qualified to do justice to their characters. 
Such tasks are commonly undertaken either with 


a view to profit, or as a means of establishing a | 


literary reputation. In either case the memoir is 
likely to be defective. He who writes for gain 


rarely has sufficient regard for the memory of 


the deceased to reject slander, or to show a due 
respect for the feelings of those whose reputations 
may be injured by imprudent disclosures. The 
writer for fame is commonly more solicitous to 
attract attention to his own qualifications than 
to record faithfully the principal events which 
marked the progress of his hero from the cradle 
to the grave. The Memoir of Robert Surtees can- 
not be charged with either of these defects. It 
was undertaken in the first instance by an im- 
partial friend, and is now submitted to the public 
in an improved form, by the only man, perhaps, 
who could do justice to the modest biographer, 
and, at the same time, shed additional lustre on 
the already well-established reputation of the His- 
torian of Durham. 

Mr. GrorcE Taytor, the biographer of Robert 
Surtees (father of Henry Taylor, the author 
of Philip van Artevelde, and other popular works), 
is scarcely known to the literary world. The 
brief sketch given in the preface barely does jus- 
tice to his merits; but the editor is a cautious 
man, and, when he praises, his encomiums may be 
depended on. Mr. George Taylor’s character is 
seen in the disproportionate value which he set 
upon his abilities, compared with the unbiassed 
judgment of the public. “ His modesty was such 
that he never attached any importance to these 
essays, most of which made at the time a con- 
siderable impression on the public mind, and it 
was generally with some difficulty that he could 
be prevailed upon to take up his pen as a re- 
viewer.” Mr. George Taylor’s fame as a writer 
will, we fear, be confined to this memoir, unless 
the “ fair transcript of apt quotations and deline- 
tions from authors which passed through his 
hands, under the heads of the respective sub- 
jects to which they are relevant,” should ever be 
published. Of this voluminous collection—the 
work of forty years—it has been observed, “ that 
from its magnitude it is not likely that any pub- 
lisher would venture upon it; but that if there be 
(as surely there ought to be) some fund at the 
disposal of the universities for defraying the cost 
of publishing laborious and valuable, but unmar- 
ketable, books, the publication of this work might 
justly be charged on such fund.” This suggestion 
brought to light the fact that such a provision 
does exist at each of the universities; but that at 
Cambridge the fund for printing special works 
had been anticipated for some years to come! 
Surely this important provision for a limited 
number of copies of “ unmarketable” but other- 
wise valuable works, might be carried out upona 
more liberal scale, or the practice might be ex- 
tended to some of our national establishments. 
A grant from Government in aid of such under- 
takings might induce many of our learned societies 
to publish something like distinct authentic cy- 
clopzedias of the several sciences. 

The early events of Mr. Surtees’ life differ 
in no respects from the ordinary course of young 
gentlemen born to a good estate. His progress 
at college, though not brilliant, was respectable; 
and his conduct at that time, if reprehensible, has 
been discreetly passed over by his biographer. If 
we are to judge by his associates, we have a right 
to conclude that he was guilty of no excesses, or, 
at least, seldom exceeded the bounds of rational 
hilarity. 

“ The characteristic of his mind,” says one of his 
college friends, the Rey. C. R. Cameron, “ was a fearless 
independence, which led him to regard not the 
persons of men, and was accompanied by a peculiar 
kind of humour and a strange flow (as they say here) 
of ideas and language. I remember two little anec- 
dotes, illustrative of this. He and myself were once 
taken to task by the Proctor near Tom Gate at Christ 
Church. Surtees immediately began to argue with 
the Proctor on the little harm there was in what we 
were then doing, and was ready to dispute every inch 





‘agent at a factory. 


of ground with him. This so absorbed the attention 


of the Proctor, that when he cut short the argument, | 


by ordering Surtees to come to his rooms the next 
morning, he quite forgot me, and Surtees got a 


boldness), and I escaped scot free. On another occa- 
sion, all the undergraduates who were commoners 
were examined in the hall (with a view to some 
exhibitions) by the Dean himself. We were con- 
struing the Georgics of Virgil, and the Dean asked 
some explanation of a passage, which was given, 
among others, by Surtees. The Dean disapproved of 
the exposition of Surtees, who yet persisted in it that 


| he was right, and held out his book to the Dean, 


asserting that it was so explained in his notes, and 
therefore that it was right, much to the amusement 
of those present, and even of the Dean himself.” 

The character of Mr. Surtees has been quaintly 
wound up by his fellow-collegian, Mr. W. Ward 
Jackson : “ He was beloved by those who knew 
him well ; esteemed by those whu knew him less 
intimately; and sought by all who became ac- 
quainted with his powers of conversation.” 

After Mr. Surtees had taken his degree of 

3achelor of Arts he removed to London, and 
entered as a member of the Middle Temple. The 
reason he assigned for his choice indicates the 
whimsical, or, rather, the jocular character of his 
mind. 

He became a member of the Middle Temple on 
account of their having a good dinner for a very 
reasonable sum, with a bottle of good old Domus wine 
among each four, given gratuitously by the benchers. 
Mr. Surtees, without being called to the bar, finally 
left the Temple in 1802 on the death of his father, 
who was buried in Bishop Middleham church, on the 
lith of July in that vear, and Mr. Surtees, now in his 
twenty-fourth year, became established for life at 
Mainsforth. 

Robert Surtees gave early indication of his 
talent for versification; and if his attention had 
not been diverted by more plodding pursuits, he 
might have rivalled many of the renowed authors 
of his day. He possessed, at least, two qualifica- 
tions for forming a poet—a delicate ear and an 
extraordinary power of memory ; but he wanted 
sensibility and imaginative power ; his fancy, 
therefore, rarely indulged itself in those higher 
regions of romance in which the true poet is so 
apt to discover himself. His verses, for the most 
part, are sensible productions; but they seldom 
place the writer in the rank of poets above the 
fatal point of mediocrity. That he was early 
addicted to rhyme we have a proof in the suc- 
cess of one of his tasks while at school, under the 
Rey. William Hemming. On this occasion 

No less a person than the Rector’s uncle, the Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, had been refused his request of a 
holiday for the boys; but, on Surtees shortly after- 
wards showing up a copy of verses, the master was so 
delighted with them that he exclaimed, ‘“ Lads, | 
would not give you a holiday for his Lordship, but 
I'll give you a holiday for Bob Surtees!” 


To this taste for poetry may be ascribed the 


most important event in the life of Mr. Surtees. | 


It enabled him to seek and obtain an acquaintance 
with Sir W. Scott. The means by which he con- 
trived to attract the attention of “the great 
Wizard of the North,” are too disreputable to 
admit of excuse, although it is possible that Mr. | 
Surtees at first had no serious intention to deceive, | 
and was ready to acknowledge his forgeries if the | 
fraud had been at once detected. 


“But, at a later period of their intimacy,” says Mr. 


| Taylor, “when personal regard was added to high 


| must have been the taste of the age when such 





admiration for his corespondent, he probably would 
not have subjected him to the mortification of finding 
that he could be imposed upon in a matter where he 
had a right to consider himself as almost infallible.” 
This, at least, is but a poor apology for so | 
flagrant a literary misdemeanor, while the subse- 
quent conduct of Mr. Surtees entitles him to no | 
respect. 
The most absurd of these forgeries was received 
with rapture by Sir W. Scott, and incorporated 
in a poem he was then about to publish. What 


common-place vulgarity as the following could 
be received with approbation! 

I canna tell a’, I canna tell a’; 

Some gat a skelp and some gat a claw, 

For they garr’d the Fetherstons haud their jaw, 

Nicol and Alick and a’. 

Some gat a hurt and some gat nane; 

Some had harness and some gat stane.” 

The notes are upon a par with the text; we 
quote but one as a specimen. “Hold their jaw— 
a vulgar expression sfi// in use.” 

Mr. Surtees pretended that he obtained this delect- 


| able contribution to the Border Minstrelsy from the 


This cireumstance was included 





| appears to have been his forte. 


in the note to Marmion. It alarmed Mr. Surtees, who 
thus plausibly endeavoured to weaken the evidence 
against him. “ By the by,” says he, “when you 
reprint Marmion, say the ballad was given me by an 
agent, &c. not the agent, as that would imply Colonel 
Beaumont’s chief agent, of whose name even I am 
ignorant, and who probably knows nothing of the 
matter. 

Bertram’s Dirge was another of Mr. Surtees’ 
successful forgeries, and if it had been genuine it 
would certainly have merited the place it occupies 
in the Historical Ballads, though we think its 
beauties have been overrated. It is not equal to 
the well-known dirge on the burial of Sir Jolin 
Moore, which in many respe cts it resembl s. 

Mr. Raine was the first to detect these forgeries; 
his suspicion was awakened by the mention of th« 
grey friars: no establishment of that order was 
known in any district of Northumberland in 
which the scene could be laid. Acting upon this 
impression, Mr. Raine one evening, in looking 
through Scott’s Minstrelsy, wrote opposite the 
dirge Aut Rob. aut Diab. “ Surtees called shortly 
after and pouncing upon the remark, justified me 
by his conversation on the subject in adding to 
my note, Tta teste se ipso.” 

Mr. Surtees continued to practise on the ere- 
dulity (gullibility is a vulgar word) of the 
amiable Wizard of the North. “I must just 
find room,” says he, “to give you a scrap of a 
Tynedale ballad, which the Thirlwalls, &c. brought 
into the recollection of «a friend of Mr. Taylor's.” 
It is, adds the author, “evidently part of a song 
of exultation on a victory over the Ridleys. 
Blenkinsopp of Blenkinsopp, I suppose an ally 
of the Ridleys, had prudently declined interfering 
with the conquerors.” 

Hey, Willy Ridley, winna you stay? 
Featherston lads ha’ got:en the day 











Where are you ganning lilting away ? 
With a ha ha! winna you stay ? 
Hey, Willy Kidley, winna you stay ? 

Your bonny grey mear has |] 

And your auld wife's dro t th 
* . * * 


Blenkinsopp’'s laird lenked o'er the wa’, 
Ile was the wiser man of the twa’, 
For he saved his mence and his banes, and a’, 
With a ha ha! &e, 

Well might Surtees say Ha ha! nimself 
while he was thus imposing as genuine such frag- 
ments as these upon his friend Walter Scott. 
“T more than suspect,” says the editor signiti- 
cantly, “that the friend of Mr. Taylor’s was Mr. 
Robert Surtees. The scrap is evidently in the 
Death of Featherstonhaugh with 
savour of antiquity.” 

ut let us pass on to the more agreeable portion 
of Mr. Surtees’ poems. 

The following simple ballad, in our opinion, is 


to 


sty le, no 


worth all the other Border-minstrel forgeries. 
“The elegy is intended to refer to the con- 
sequences of the rebellion of 1569, and the 


forfeiture by the Earl of Westmorland of Raby 
and his other estates.” 


As I down Raby Park did pass 


I heard a fair maid weep and wail ; 
The chiefest of her song it was 
* Farewell the sweets of Langley-ca 


The bonny mavis cheers his love, 
The throstle-coch 
Put I may never hope 
Within sweet Langley-dale again. 





The gowan b'ooms beside the brae 
The primrose shows its blossom 
But I must bid adieu for aye 
To Wanchop-burn and Langley-dale. 
Fair Summer's days are gone and fled, 
Youth's golden locks to silver turn, 
Each Northern floweret hangs its head 
By Langley-dale and Wanchop-burn 








False Southrons crop each lovely flower, 
And throw their blossoms to the gale; 

Our foes have spoil'd the fairest bower. 
Alas for bonny Langley-dale!” 





Among the poems we have a duplicate of “The 
Rector’s Warning.” Of the two versions, the 
parody or imitation by Surtees is very inferior to 
the original, which is modestly claimed by Mr. 
Taylor as his own production. If this fact had 


| not been circumstantially authenticated we should 


have been inclined to reverse the authorship, and 
given to Mr. Surtees the credit of the original. 
As it is, Mr. Taylor has proved himself to be the 
better poet. Mr. Surtees was inclined to indulge 
in parodies—a species of composition that com- 
monly indicates a little mind, and is rarely 
attempted by those who are capable of better 
things. 

Of legitimate satire Mr. Surtees has left but 
few examples, although this description of poetry 
His “ Rusty 
Medals” has been widely circulated since the 
recent publication of the memoir; we therefore 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Fesruary 15, 











edutaln from quoting it, walk elect instead a pas- 
sage from a poem of considerable merit, entitled 
* Harrogate :”— 


Next mark yon parasite with artful leer 

Who bows obsequious to the gouty peer, 
Without one thought, one action of his own— 
A needy cur that begs the half-pick’d bone, 
Content to live a mere dependent tool, 

And catch reflected sunshine from a fool. 


Mark yon adventurer of Hibernian race, 

His heurt all adamant, all brass his face, 

To shame inured, and callous to disgrace. 
Driven with dishonour from his native land, 
He seeks Britannia’s hospitable strand, 

With hopes renew'd erects his haughty crest, 
And points his conquest at the female breast, 
Seeks some rich inexperienced maiden’s hand, 
Or eves the wealthy widow's jointure-land, 
With native art the lover's passion feigns, 
And,talks of am'rous fires and fancied pxins, 
Tells of his Irish bogs and wide domains, 
And Roderick's blood that revels in his veins; 
Whi'st rank and honour, honesty and sense, 
Are a)l supplied by matchless impudence. 
But if unequal fate the bride denies, 

His second hope, the rattling dice, he tries, 
To desperate play the wealthy heir provokes, 
Whilst sudden ruin marks the nodding oaks. 

We suspect that to one or two of the minor 
poems additions have been made by an unknown | 
hand, and have been imposed upon the editor as 
portions of the original manuscript. The four 
concluding lines “* On the Beach at Dover,” 
p. 320, are certainly de trop, while the stanza is alto- 
gether inferior to the rest of the poem. The 
writer has bid farewell to her he loves, and | 
* Albion’s sea-girt shore,” and thus concludes :— 

Yet, ah! when distant far I roam 
Condemn’d from all I love to part, 
One thought shall rest on thee and home, 
One rising sigh still rend my heart. 
Ah, still this tumult in my heart ! [bre ast ? ] 
Ah, long-loved maid ! ah, still too dear 
Still hopeless passion burns confest ; 
Still springs th’ involuntary tear. 
And in the “ Ballad for the Times, 1822,” 
read— 
The squires talk of ten and of twenty per cent. 
IT am sure they had better give up all their rent ; 
For with taxes, and cesses, and rates to the poor, 
The farmer can hardly keep Wolf* from the door. 
sind, for any thing I see that's like to appear, 
We may all go a begging for a merry new year. 

Whoever did Mr. Surtees the favour to add 
the last two lines to the ballad might at least have 
completed the stanza, unless his genius was as | 
limited as the Irish swain’s who boasted that he 
had “made a piece of poethry” on his mistress. 
It was this : 

And for the sake of you, my love, 
And for the sake of you 
I laid awake all night. 





When ae was asked to proceed he naively re- 
plied, “ I'did’nt make any more on't. ” « For any 
thing we see that’s like to appear,” the writer of 
the two lines above was in a similar fix. 

The volume abounds in anecdotes, of which we | 
select the following,— 

Mr. Surtees was driven about in his gig by his 
man Henry Shields, who for a while liked the employ- 
ment, but at last he became fairly tired of it.“ Sir,” 
said he once to me, “it was weary work ; for master | 
always stopped the gig—we never could get by an | 
auld beelding.” The two, in one of their expeditions, 
once drove up to the head inn in Northallerton at fall | 
of day, and Surtees, plainly dressed and in his long | 
drab gaiters as usual, taking the reins, sent Shields 
into the house to engage beds for the night. The | 
man was as spruce and as brave as his tailor could 
make him, and he marched into the inn on his errand | 
in considerable state. Hirst, the landlord, met him at 
the door, and passing him without speaking, attacked | 
Surtees in no measured terms, calling him a lazy 
rascal, for suffering his master to do his duty whilst 
he himself was sitting in the gig at his ease. 

Of anecdotes of the graver kind, the following | 
is truly characteristic of the force of Mr. Sur- | 
tees’ retorts. 

His own attendance on public 
stant, but not trusting to example alone, he watched | 
over the habits of his dependants. ‘ Richard,” said he | 
to one of his servants, * you used to be a regular at- 
tendant at church; how comes it that I have not | 
seen you there of late?” ‘“ Why sir, the parson and I 
have quarrelled about the tithes.” “* You fool,” was 
the reply, “is that any reason why you should go to | 
hell ?” 

When men endeavour to be witty upon subjects 
which ought never to be lightly referred to, they 
seldom produce the applause which their vanity | 
expects. Mr. Surtees, no doubt, thought it clever, 
when he tried to express his sense of the gene- | 
rosity of the Dean of Durham, who, when asked | 
to subscribe towards purchasing a cow for a poor 

| 


worship was con- 


* * The gaoler at Durham. _ | 


| the last time—at Mainsforth. 


| Club, in 1823, we recollect 
;} members with only one attendance at their 
| festivals.” 


| pre-eminently excelled. 


| publication of Marmion, may be new to some of 


} and at last I had nothing for it but dispatch, which 
| was so rapid, that of the last four cantos no part of it 


| ae . . . 
| friendship for his “ poor Ritson.” 


| &e., were sold to satisfy his creditors. 


| money to liquidate the claims. 


curate, ordered as much money to be given as 
would buy the best cow in the neighbourhood. 
“‘ My lord,” said Surtees, “I hope you will ride to 
heaven upon the back of that cow;” and whem 
afterwards taxed by Lord Barrington for uttering 
so absurd a speech, the “incorrigible wit” could 
see neither the impiety nor the absurdity of it; for 
he added, “‘ When the dean rides to heaven on the 
back of that cow, many of you prebendaries will 
be glad to lay hold of her tail.” Such rude witti- 
cisms deserve to be treated with the like cold 
contempt which the impertinent Frenchman en- 
countered, when he was asked by George the 
Second whether there was anything new in Paris, 
and flippantly replied, ‘O! yes, there is a frost.” 
The English courtiers were too well-bred to 
smile at such impertinence. 

As a gentle reproof to idle collectors of auto- 
graphs, the editor has inserted a note on the 
mutilation of Scott’s correspondence, ‘“ Of Scott’s 
letters here printed few retain the signature. See 
the scrap-books of young ladies.” 

These silly mementos are about as valuable 
in the estimation of persons of taste as a fragment 
of the Apollo Belvedere would be if presented for 





inspection to a genuine lover of the fine arts— 
they rarely excite any other feeling than that of | 
contempt for the puerile professors. 

Mr. Surtees’ acquaintance with Scott began in 
1806, and was opened by a letter from Mr. Surtees | 
on Border Minstrelsy. Three years elapsed 
before the parties met for “the first time—and for 
Unfortunately, no 
record remains of this interesting interview, but 
what is observable in the increased cordiality of 
their correspondence.” Yet the friends must have 
often met at other places, as is evident from the 
contents of their letters. When Scott was elected 
a member of that notable society, the Roxburghe 
that he honoured the 


Scott’s letters contain some curious particulars 
in reference to himself. In one of these he 
fixes the time when his mind first imbibed a 
taste for those studies in which he afterwards so 


The following anecdotes, in reference to the 


our readers :— 


When you cast your eye over Marmion, remember 
mercy in your judgment. I had idly come under an 
obligation to produce that preux chevalier by a certain 
time—suflicient, indeed, to have done him ample 
justice in the way of arming and equipment; but some 
very unpleasant family affairs left me neither head 
nor heart to work that kind of work for six months, 


was written twice over, and it was printed sheet by 
sheet as fast as composed. Its merits, for some I 
must hope it has, will speak for themselves. 





I am very glad you like Marmion. It has need | 
of some friends; for Jeffrey showed me yesterday a 
very sharp review of it—I ‘think as tight a one as he 
has written since Southey’s JJadoc. As I don't believe 
the world ever furnished a critic and an author who 
were more absolute poco curantes about their craft, 
we dined together, and had a hearty laugh at the 
revisal of the flagellation. 


Sir Walter Scott had a great kindness for Mr. 


| Ritson, a feeling he rather too energetically gave | 


proof of in one of his letters to Mr. Surtees— 
“T was very indignant at the insult offered to his | 


| memory in one of the periodical publications after 


his decease, imputing the unfortunate wend 
with which he was afflicted to providential ven- 
geance and retribution, for which the editor in 


| exact retributive justice deserved to be damned 


for a brutal scoundrel.” We should hardly have 
expected to have found such a passage in a letter | 
from Scott. It amply proves the warmth of his 


Mr. Surtees did not live to complete his History 
of Durham. His third volume was published in 
1823. After his death his manuscripts, books, 
* Having | 
made his own will, he omitted to charge his real 
estate with his personal debts.” The law required | 
that Mrs. Surtees, as the sole executrix, should | 
convert the whole of the personal property into | 
The causes of 
this embarrassment are said to be “ purchases of | 
land, enfranchisement of leasehold property, and | 


| the large sums expended i in the publication of his | 


splendid volumes ;” and it may be added, his well- 
known liberality might also have contributed to | 
| his embarrassment. 

After his decease in 1834 the society which | 
bears his name was established. Under its | 


| That cannot be disputed. 


judicious management many interesting volumes 
have been published. It is satisfactory to learn 
from so good authority that this society is steadily 
progressing, and that it is likely to have a more 
durable existence than some of its predecessors. 
The members, we presume, do not disburse nine- 
tenths of their subscriptions in anniversary 
dinners, and at occasional meetings called for the 
express purpose of sensual gratification. 

The correspondence interspersed in this volume, 
and the collection of letters in the appendix, are 
replete with antiquarian gossip that must prove 
delightful to the lovers of legendary lore; for 
these letters are calculated to awaken a lively 
interest even in those who may smile at the dull 
studies of the antiquary. We believe that 
whoever has an opportunity to peruse this volume 
once will desire to read it a second time, and this 
is no mean praise, when there are so many can- 
didates for fame in this department of literature, 
awaiting the perusal of their works. 








RELIGION. 


THE NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In A Second Letter to the Rev. S. R. Maitland, D.D., 
on the Genuineness of the Writings ascribed to Cy 'yprian, 
Bishop of Carthage, by Epwarp JoHn SHEPHERD, 
A. M., Rector of Luddesdown, the author holds on his 
course, undaunted by the hostile criticism of The 
Christian Remembrancer and other periodicals, recants 
nothing that he had said in his former letter, and 
proceeds to bring forward fresh arguments against 
the authenticity of the Cyprianic documents. The 
chief point of inquiry in this second letter is the 
African Councils and Canons during the episcopate 
of Cyprian. From the writings ascribed to that 
Father, it would appear that at least seven councils 
of African bishops met at Carthage within the short 
space of six years, 7. ¢. from A. D. 251 to 256, and 
that the number of bishops assembled on these occa- 
sions varied from thirty-two to eighty-five. But be- 
fore the time of Cyprian there is no record of African 
councils at all; nor after his death, which took place 
A. D. 258, is there any trace of such for full ninety 
years, i. e. until we come to A.p. 348—a long in- 
terval truly. This fact, like the correspondence 
between the Churches of Rome and Carthage men- 
tioned in Mr. Shepherd's first letter, tends to rouse 
our most serious suspicions. True, that Cyprian 
himself alludes to the proceedings of two or three 
councils held before his time; but such allusions can 
scarcely be received in evidence; and what is most 
extraordinary is the fact that the council which met 
in A.D. 348 is styled “Concilium Carthaginense 
primum.” Again, the next council following, which 
met A. D. 390, is styled the Second Council, and the 
council of A. p. 397 the Third Council, of Carthage. 
In the canons of subsequent councils the decrees of 
these three last-mentioned councils are quoted; but 
there is no mention made of the councils held during 
the episcopate of Cyprian. On the authenticity of 
the canons quoted ‘in the Cyprianie writings “Mr. 
Shepherd throws considerable discredit, and, after 
passing them in review seriatim, concludes : © Brom 


| this review of these canons you will see, I think, not 


only how completely they were ignored by the 
African councils afterwards, when, in my opinion, 
if all the Cyprianic and Augustinian writings 
are genuine, they would, had they been known, 
have been recorded or opposed; but also that 
considerable suspicion arises that some of them 
were framed after the days of the Cyprianic Cyprian. 

The Cyprianic councils viewed in connection with 
history are also liable to grave suspicion. The dates, 
so far as they are ascertainable, do not tally with the 
received chronology of profane history, and they 
involve also many chronological difficulties on the 
episcopates of the Roman bishops, Cornelius, Stephen, 
and Sixtus II. In discussing these points, Mr. 
Shepherd takes occasion by the way to remark upon 
the machinery required to summon the several bishops 
expected to attend at these councils, considering the 
immense distance from Carthage of some of the sees. 
‘“‘Cyprian’s bishops,” he says, “ were all summoned 
by himself. Of course the messengers were clerks. 
Then how many were thus 
employed? How did they travel? How long were 
they on their journeys ? On these interesting ques- 
tions Cyprian maintains a most profound silence. His 
councils assemble, as if by a magician’s wand, one, 
two, or even, as some think, three ina year. The 
| forces, as well as the science, are occult. This is the 
more provoking, when we recollect that there was a 
breadth of between 2,000 and 3,000 miles, by a depth 
of 200 or 300, and bishops scattered, of course often at 
wide intervals, throughout the full extent. As 
Cy prian, is silent, can we make any approximate con- 
jectures? In a rather merry tone the writer proceeds 
to inquire whether it was by sea or land, on foot or 
on horseback, that the messengers trav: elled, and who 
it could have been that supplied the funds necessary 
| for their expenses? “ And, first, how long would the 
| messengers be about their work? It was no trifling 
labour, I assure you. Chain after chain of the Atlas 
they would hayé to surmount ; deep into its recesses 
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they would have to plunge. 
serpents would beset their path; and, if in sum- 
mer, an African sun would be darting its perpen- 
dicular rays upon their heads; if in winter, there 
were, I doubt not, difficulties, as the African bishops 
did not meet in that season. How long, for ex- 
ample, would the messenger clerk to Obba be on 
his journey? It was about 1800 Roman miles 
from Carthage. IfI were to say four months, I think 
I should not be excessive in my computation.” For 
writing in this strain, we have heard it charged upon 
Mr. Shepherd that he indulges in an unbecoming 
levity ; but we think that he must be held excused on 
the avowal that he makes as follows:—‘I utterly 
disbelieve these Anti-Nicene councils conducted on 
such a magnificent scale. I regard them as the in- 
vention of a later day, attributing to other times the 
practices of its own, under very different circum- 
stances.” Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat? But, 
enough! In this slight analysis we think we have 
sufficiently shown the importance of the inquiry in 
which Mr. Shepherd is engaged. This second letter 
is even more interesting than the first; and, being 
already half-converted to his views, we shall watch 
with anxiety for the third, which we are told is pre- 
paring for publication. Not having as yet heard any 
doubts cast upon the authenticity of the Octavius of 
Minucius Felix, we venture to notice a new edition of 
that work, entitled M. Minucii Felicis Octavius: the text 
newly revised from the original MS., with an English 
Commentary, Analysis, Introduction, and Indices. Edited 
for the Syndics of the University Press, by the Rev. 
Husert Asuton Houpen, M.A. Cambridge: at the 
University Press.—Minucius Felix wasa Roman lawyer 
of some celebrity, and a convert to Christianity, who 
lived, it is supposed, in the former half of the third 
century, and wrote this treatise about the year A.D. 
226. It is a brief apology for Christianity in the 
form of a dialogue between Octavius, a Christian, 
and Cecilius, a Pagan, which happened in this wise: 
During the vintage holidays, the author and his 
two friends, Octavius and Cwcilius, strolled together 
along the sea-shore at Ostia, when Cwcilius stopped 
to pay homage to a statue af Serapis which they 
met in their way. Octavius gon this remarked 
indirectly on the superstition Nef Cvcilius, at 
which the latter was nettled, and prdposed to argue 
the question as to the relative merits of Chris- 





tianity and Paganism with Octavius, and that 
Minucius should be the judge between them. 
This being assented to, Cwecilius begins, and 


brings forward the best arguments he can in favour 
of Paganism. Octavius rejoins, and that with so 
much skill and vigour, that the other owns himself 
beaten, and declares himself ready to embrace 
Christianity. The Octavius of Minucius Felix is 





not the best of the early apologies for Christianity ; | 


but we agree with Mr. Holden that it forms an excel- 
lent introduction to the study of the other apologists, 
both Greek and Latin. As ‘a specimen of pure and 
elegant Latinity it is searcely surpassed by Lac- 
tantius himself, the Cicero of the Fathers; and it is 
also valuable as presenting to the reader a clear and 
condensed summary of the arguments for and against 
Christianity current in the beginning of the third 
century. With respect to the literary history of this 
work, there are two facts worthy of being noted ; first, 
that only one MS. of it is known to exist; and, next, 
that for some centuries it passed as the eighth book, 
ocravus liber, of the treatise of Arnobius Afer Contra 
Gentes, and was published as such in the editio 
princeps of that work, Rome, 1543, fol. It was 
Frangois Baudouin or Balduinus, who first published 
it under the author's real name, at Heidelberg, in the 
year 1560. Since that time there have been several 
editions of the Octavius ; but this present edition by 
Mr. Holden surpasses them all, both in the accuracy 
of the text and the scholarship displayed in the 
introduction, commentary, and notes. It is, in fact, 


one of the best edited books that we have seen for a | 
long time past, and we heartily congratulate the | 


syndics of the University Press on their choice of 
such an excellent editor.- 
Revelation of St. John the Divine: with ‘a few Notes 
and Reflections, intended for the plain Readers of the 
Holy Volume, by the Rev. Joseru Jones, M.A. Per- 
petual Curate of Repton, is a work consisting of 
preface, introduction, text, notes, and reflections, and 
which the editor strangely calls “‘a book for the 





The Apocalypse ; or the | 


cottage! "—It is, he says, “in no respect original ; it | 


Makes no pretension to learning, ingenuity, or acute- 
hess; it is, in fact, only a compilation from different 
writers.” From the following passage, some of the 
Writer's views may be gathered on the subject of 
Apocalyptic interpretation, and it will be also seen 
how little suited it is for use as “a book for 
the cottage:"—"I look upon what I may call 
the Protestant interpretation to be the true 
one. I regard the year-day theory as resting on 
irm ground ; the analogy of revelation requires such 
a book as the Apocalypse ; and the striking coincidence 
between the prophetical announcements and a series 
of historical phenomena is such as compels me to view 
the Apocalypse as a book which has a regular continuous 
chronological development. . . . . The Apoca- 
lypse may be justly accounted a wonderful book; con- 
taining a history of the church, in its great outlines, 
from the days of the Apostle to the consummation of 
allthing, ©. . .. 








Wild beasts and | persons that injustice is done to the Papacy by making 


it the prominent subject of the Apoca/ypse. If, how- 


ever, we dispassionately view the Papacy, it may be | 


found that such an idea is groundless,” &e.—— A 
Treatise on the Pope's Supremacy: to which is adled a 
Discourse concerning the Unity of the Church, by Isarc 
Barrow, D.D. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Tuomas M‘Crir, D.D, is the first of a_ series, 
entitled The Protestant Library, published by Messrs. 
Johnstone and Hunter, of Edinburgh, and which is 
intended to embrace republications of the most valu- 
able and effective works that have appeared on the 
Roman-Catholic controversy. The choice of the 
famous Dr. Barrow’s ‘“ Treatise” is a happy com- 


repel than to attract the reader, glancing at the 


advertisement only. But Mr.,Spencer travelled 
in those countries with a special purpose, which 


| will give to his notes more attraction at this 


time than the most adventurous journey in un- 
explored regions. He went with a view to inves- 


| tigate the actual condition of the people in 


mencement, and augurs well for the success of the | 


publisher’s enterprise. The work before us, although 
frequently reprinted, is now seldom met with apart 
from the collective edition of Dr. Barrow’s works in four 
volumes 8vo. The original MS., which was left in a 


very imperfect state, was published as a posthumous | 


work by Dr. Tillotson, and no attempt kas been made 
by subsequent editors to improve upon his edition, 
which appeared in the year 1680. Dr. M‘Crie, 
however, has now bestowed upon it all the editorial 
care that such a valuable work deserves, besides 
prefixing a most able introduction, which materi- 
ally adds to the importance of the present edition. 
—1 History of the Council of Tre nt, compile d Srom 
a Comparison of various Writers; with a Chrono- 
logical Summary, by the Rev. THropore ALots 
Buckiey, B.A, is the best compendious account 
of the Council of Trent that we know of. 
Buckley, as editor of the * Decrees and Canons” 


| ments. 


Mr. | 


and of the “* Catechism of the Council of Trent,” has | 


already rendered good service to the cause of Pro- 
testantism, and we trust in no long time to be 
favoured with some other valuable contributions from 
his pen which are mentioned as being in preparation. 
Village Sermons, Second Series, by R. Drem- 
mond B. Rawnstry, M.A., Vicar of Shiplake, Oxon, 
is a collection of plain, practical discourses, thirty-one 
in number, and brief as any we have seen, which is 
not the least recommendation for sermons delivered to 
a village audience. 








Sermons on Passing Seasons and | 


Events, by Ropert Lamp, M.A. St. John’s College, | 


Oxford, Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Manchester, deserve 
commendation for the earnestness of their tone, and a 
certain graphic power of description which the author 
sometimes indulges in, that is to say, of course, on fit 
oceasions. ere and there too we find passages of 
true eloquence ; 
refined taste.——The last work that we have to notice 
in our summary is a pamphlet that we have received 
from Belfast, entitled A Vindication of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, from 
the charges of * Clericus Dunensis,” briefly set Sorth in 
a Letter to the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor and 
Dromore. By James GAuBrarra Poorer, B.A, 
Curate Assistant of Hillsborough. The principal 
charge brought against the venerable Propagation 
Society by “ Clericus Dunensis,” who is a corres- 
pondent of the Belfast News Letter, is contained in the 
following words: ‘“ That for years the magnificent 
funds of this great National Missionary Society have 
been largely used for the promulgation, not of the 
saving doctrines of the Cross, but of the unscriptural 
and Romanistic errors of the Oxford heresy.” Such 
charges as these are often lightly brought against both 
societies and individuals, and. although the author 
may be anonymous, are sometimes calculated to do 
serious injury if not refuted. In this instance, Mr. 
Pooler undertakes to act as champion for the society, 
and in our opinion, so far as we can judge without 
seeing the letters of “ Clericus Dunensis,” has suc- 
ceeded in demolishing his opponent. We must add 
that he writes with proper temper and discretion, and 
we entirely agree with him in deploring the intolerant 
spirit, which members of the same church too often 
display in their controversies with each other. 











The Holiday and Sunday Prospective Almanac is an 
ingenious and useful scheme, showing in a tabular 
form the Sundays and Holydays as they will fall for 
the next four vears, with the proper lessons and 


| Psalms for each, so clearly arranged that avy may be 


found in a moment. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Tour of Inquiry through France and Ttaly, illus- 
trating their present Social, Political, and Reli- 
gious Condition. By Epmunp Spencer, Esq. 
Author of “ Travels in European Turkey,” Kc. 
In 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Kaffraria and its Inhabitants. By the Rev. 
Francis Fremrne, M.A. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Scenes and Impressions in Switzerland and the North 
of Italy. By the Rev. D. T. K. Drummonp. 
Edinburgh: Kennedy. 

Mr. SPENcER’s notes of his travels in Circassia 

and Turkey will be pleasantly remembered by 

many of our readers. His present tour has not 
the advantage of so much novelty of scene. In 


not exuberant, but chastened by | 


truth France and Italy have been so written | 


about, that the announcement of a new book on 


It may be thought by some | the well-worn theme would be more likely to 





France and Italy, more especially with reference 
to their religious state, and to see what are the 
practical workings of Roman Catholicism. But 
then we are bound to say that Mr. Spencer is not 
altogether an impartial observer. He went upon 
his self-imposed mission with a prejudice against 
the faith and the policy of the Papal Church, and 
therefore he is not to be received as a perfectly 
unbiassed witness. Nevertheless he has collected 
a great number of facts, from which those who 
would not suffer themselves to be swayed by his 
opinions will be enabled to form their own judg- 
To the superstitions of the people he 
devotes the greater portion of his pages, and cer- 
tainly they contain some curious revelations. 
Another large section of them is directed against 
Louis Napoleon; but here there is more of de- 
nunciation than of facts. The Emperor of the 
French is not so bad as it has been the fashion to 
represent him; at all events, he has not done 
much worse things than other living rulers. He 
‘an at least point to every monarch in Europe, 
except our own and the King of Belgium, for an 
example of oath-breaking; every one having 
sworn to constitutions and then destroyed them. 
But it is the alliance of Despotism with Catho- 
licism that most stirs Mr. Spencer’s bile. Well; 
it is lamentable, but it is natural, and we are not 
sure that it is peculiar to Catholicism. But let 
Mr. Spencer speak for himself and recommend 
himself in a few extracts. 
A LADY JESUIT. 

We found Cz pua, where we remained the greatest 
part of the day and a night, filled with Neapolitan 
soldiers, which afforded us an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with a party of officers, tine gentlemanly 
men, who took every possible means to make our 
short stay among them agreeable. The next morning, 
while breakfasting with our gallant friends, the waiter 
announced a French lady, the Countess de L é, 
an elegant, lady-like woman, who, although some- 
what past the age of love and romance, might still 
be termed pretty. She stated that the object of 
her visit was to petition for a place in our carriage 
as far as Rome, and another on the outside for her 
servant, offering to pay her share of the expenses. 
She apologised in the politest manner for the intru- 
sion, by saying that, being unprotected, she trusted 
the unsettled state of the country might be pleaded 
as an excuse for the liberty she had taken; adding 
that she knew by placing herself under the protection 
of Englishmen, a name synonymous with all that 
was brave and honourable, her safety was ensured. 
Who could resist such a flattering speech? Before 
we quitted the hotel, a kind friend placed in my 
hand a slip of paper, in which he cautioned me to 
beware of the lady, as he knew her to be one of 
the most dangerous women in Italy—a perfect Jesuit 
in petticoats—a spy of the police, and that her servant 
was, in all probability, a priest! 

Here is a sketch of 

A PAPAL PROCESSION, 

While the cavaleade slowly passed 
onward, it was interesting to listen to the observa- 
tions made around us by the throng of Italians and 
foreigners. The French soldiers on duty, with their 
usual frivolity and contempt for the Romish Church, 
made many a witty remark, as they saluted in suc- 
cession its various high dignataries. To the devout 
member of the Roman Catholic religion, imbued from 
earliest infancy with reverence for the mys- 
teries and ceremonies of his church, all was grand, 
solemn, and imposing. On the other hand, the stern 
Reformer of young Italy regarded the whole affair as 
an empty display of idle pomp, more resembling the 
Pagan ceremonies of ancient Rome than genuine 
Christianity, and altogether unworthy of the minister 
of Him who hath said * My kingdom is not of this 
world.” My own immediate friends [Americans], 
England's practical children of another hemisphere, 
reprobated the waste of so much time and labour, and 
considered it would be much wiser in the chief of a 
petty state, ruined in its finances and overrun with 
beggars, to lay aside his gorgeous ceremonies, and 
devise some plan by which he could tind industrious 
employment for such an idle host of priests, monks, 
and friars. The fair sex, so easily captivated by a 
creed that appeals so powerfully to the senses, were 
the most enthusiastic in their expressions of applause, 
and none more so than our own dear countrywomen, 
whose virus, as they stood up in their elegant car- 
riages, were so loud and vehement as to attract 
universal attention. ‘Oh! what a dear old man! 
what a benign countenance! how full of dignity and 
were only a few of the exclamations 
by the various cardinals and 





grorveous 


a deep 


devotion !” 
elicited successively by 


| dignitaries of the church as they passed onward 
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But when the Sovereign Pontiff made his appearance, 


their delighted admiration knew no bounds; and, to | 


say the truth, we have rarely seen kindness and 
intelligence more unequivocally expressed than by 
the regular well-formed features of Pio Nono. 

But according to Mr. Spencer the vivas were 


almost limited to the foreigners ; the Roman people | 
The following | 


were silent, sullen, and scowling. 
depicts the conduct of 


THE AUSTRIANS IN ITALY. 


As one fact is worth a volume of declamation, and | 


what occurred one evening may be regarded as a 
specimen of the general conduct of the Austrian 
soldiery in Italy, we shall relate an incident that 
happened to two of our fellow-passengers, a Prussian 
officer and a French gentleman, who, like ourselves, 
had paid their pauls for permission to pass a night at 
Leghorn, and for the sake of amusement engaged a 
billiard-table at one of the coffee-houses. They had 
not been long at play when a party of Austrian 


officers entered the room, and, presuming they were | 


Italians, haughtily commanded them to resign the 
billiard-table. 
demand; when the intruders seized the balls, and 
violently striking their swords, with a coarse German 
oath, ordered them instantly to quit the room. This 
was too much for the patience of the Prussian officer ; 


who read them an indignant lecture in his own manly | 


language on their duties as soldiers and gentlemen, 
when they retired from the room thoroughly humi- 
liated. 
not forget to inform his hearers, as a palliation for 


their conduct, that they were not Germans, but | 
they were, however, Austrian officers,—who, | 


Croats: , 
it appears, are not necessarily gentlemen. 


We take in conclusion the account of 


A FAMOUS MIRACLE, 


Rose Tamisier had been educated gratuitously in | 
Bouches-du-Rhone, | 
where eventually she became an inmate, and made | 


a convent of nuns at Salon, 


herself remarkable by the frequent visits she asserted 
she was in the habit of receiving from certain saints 
and angels, above all from the Virgin Mary. At 
length, impressed with the belief that to her was con- 


fided the divine mission of restoring religion to its | 


original purity in infidel France, she left the convent 


and sought a retreat in her native village, Saignon, | 


where she made her first dé/ut on the stage as a 
miracle-worker, says her biographer, the Abbé André, 
by causing the growth of a miraculous cabbage! 
sufficiently large to feed the hungry villagers for 
several successive weeks, and that during a season of 
such universal drought that every other species of 
vegetation languished or died. In the meantime she 
refused every species of nourishment but consecrated 
wafers, which angels were in the habit of purloining 


from the sacred Pyx of the Church, wherewith to | 


feed the favourite of Heaven ; and to compensate the 
good old curé of the Commune, the Abbé Sabon, for 


their loss, she mended his clothes with thread and | 


buttons rained from Heaven. But whether the vil- 
lagers clamoured for more substantial food than cab- 
bage, or the curé demanded a new soutane for the loss 
of his consecrated wafers, certain it is that one fine 
summer's evening she was borne aloft by angels, and 
deposited in the romantic village of St. Saturnin. 
Up to this time the believers in the holy mission of 
our village saint chietly comprised the simple vine- 
dresser, the mountain shepherd, and it may be their 
equally simple curé; but the odour of her sanctity 
and the fame of her miraculous powers increased 
so rapidly, and spread so extensively, that she quickly 
acquired a European celebrity. She had already 
performed many surprising miracles, aud by the 
intensity of her devotion caused the representation of 
a cross, a heart, a chalice, a spear, and sometimes the 
image of the Virgin and Child, to appear on various 
parts of her body, at first in faint lines, and after- 
wards so developed as to exude blood! thereby ex- 
citing the amazement and pious admiration of every 
beholder. But she now worked in the little church 
of St. Saturnin the crowning miracle, by causing a 
picture of Christ descending from the cross to emit 
real blood, and that in presence of the parish priest 
and a numerous congregation, assembled to witness 
the extraordinary event. This took place for the first 
time on the 10th of November, 1850. [Elaborate 
investigations took place as to the miracle by the 
superior clergy and scientific men. The report was 
favourable to Rose, and it was stated throughout 
Christendom that, through her, miracles were worked 
in order to call the French to repentance. At length, 
to continue the quotation], M. Eugene Colignon, 


chemist of Apt, succeeded in discovering that human | 


blood, disgorged by a leech, having lost its fibrine, 
was capable of serving the purpose of Rose Tamisier, 
and might be made to penetrate a painting, and then 
issue forth in small globules, or drops, according to 
the quantity employed, and which not only does not 
coagulate for many hours, but continues to flow from 
the face of the painting, however frequently it may 
have been wiped off, while a drop remains. 

In short, the miracle of the bleeding Christ was 
imitated so successfully by this gentleman in presence 
of the public authorities, and a large number of the 
most eminent scientific men of the country, that not a 
doubt could remain in the mind of the most devoted 


Our friends disregarded the insolent | 


Still, with all the pride of Fatherland, he did | 


| believer in the miraculous powers of our heroine, that 
| she was an impostor. 
| At Nismes, about the middle of November, 1851, 
| after a long and patient investigation, aided by the 
laborious efforts of counsel on both sides, the saint 
| was _——— guilty of escroquerie et outrage a la 
morale publique et religieuse and condemned to six 
months’ imprisonment, with a fine of five hundred 
| francs and costs. 


The Rev. F. Fierce lived in Caffreland nearly 
three years, and took copious notes of his obser- 
vations of the people and the country, and of the 
natives as well as of the colonists. These he has 
| published in a small volume, which will be heartily 

welcomed at a time when attention is so un- 
| pleasantly directed to the land he describes so 
minutely. He sketches its history, its boundaries, 
its tribes and laws, its past and present condition, 
| its general character, geological structure, vege- 
| table and animal productions; the Kaffirs, their 
| tribes, appearance, language, dress, weapons, 
manners, customs, superstitions; and, in a distinct 
chapter, he gives a most interesting account of 
our new settlement and sovereignty at Natal, 
which appears to be already a populous and 
| flourishing community, and to which he mainly 
looks for the maintenance and extension of British 
| influence in the South of Africa. This valuable 
information is made more useful by numerous 
| woodcut illustrations, from drawings taken on the 
spot, of the most remarkable localities and other 
objects. 

We take a passage which will perhaps most 
| interest the reader at this time; it is a graphic 

sketch of our redoubtable foe, 


THE KAFFIRS. 

In personal appearance and formation, these Kaflirs 
are a race of the most manly and handsome people 
known among savages, and in many of their points 
resemble the New Zealanders. In stature they are 
generally tall, their height varying from five feet 
eight or nine inches to upwards of six feet. Their 
muscular frame is remarkable for symmetry and 
| beauty, as well as great strength; but their arms, 
from want of proper exercise to develop the muscles 
(owing probably to their usual indolent mode of life), 
appear small, and disproportioned in size to the legs 
and body. In all of them the lower limbs are 
strikingly robust and fine, and cases of deformity are 
very rarely to be noticed amongst them. Their car- 
riage is stately and upright—in many even majestic ; 
and this is particularly observable in their chiefs, 
whose habitual attitudes of ease, and abrupt yet 
graceful actions in giving their commands, are truly 
elegant and imposing. They are haughty and proud 
in their bearing, and carry the head erect and thrown 
back. 
to support the blanket or kaross, which, carelessly 
slung over the left shoulder, is their only covering or 
| article of clothing. 
gather closer around them; and then, throwing the 


second corner of it over the right shoulder, they leave | 


it to hang in negligent folds across their fine expan- 
sive chests, reminding the beholder much of the 
Roman toga of old. Their shoulders are square 
and firmly set, and, like the chest, very broad. 
Their heads are large, but not  disproportioned 
to their bodies; the forehead being elevated and 


intellectually formed, and in many cases very high, | 
and finely developed in a phrenological point of view. | 
Their hair is woolly, although not so thick and matted | 


as in either the negro or Hottentot races, from whom 


the Kaflirs widely differ in all points of personal ap- | 
Their ears are large, but well made, and | 


pearance. 
seem generally to have become elongated by the 


weight of their pendant ear-rings and ornaments. | 


Their features, although much varied, are fine—par- 
ticularly the eyes, which are keen and piercing: and, 
although always unsteady, wandering and stealthy, 
yet from their large size and great brightness, and 
from their being well set under their broad deep 


brows, the idea of cunning and deceit, which un- | 
doubtedly is their national character, and has usually | 


to be found out by some dear-bought experience, does 
not at first sight impress a stranger. The common 


colour of the eye is black, or dark brown, somewhat | 


in harmony with that of their skins, which are how- 


ever darker in some tribes than in others, especially | 


The 


in the Amampondo and more northerly ones. 


nose also varies in form—in the T’Slambie tribes | 
being broader and more of the negro shape, than in | 


the Gaikas or Galekas, while, among the Abatembu 
and Amampondo, it assumes more of the European 
character. In many of them, the perfect Grecian and 
Roman noses are discernible. 
appear, in all other respects, to retain their original 
nationality of appearance. 


Mr. DrumMonp’s tour was over very beaten | 


ground indeed. A book about Switzerland and 
| North Italy needs some extraordinary attractions 
| in its style, or some speciality in the observer, to 
make the subject endurable. Mr. Drummond 


writes like a plain-thinking, sensible, and obser- | 


vant man, who faithfully records what he sees; 


The left arm is usually laid across the chest, | 


This, when moving quickly, they | 


These latter tribes | 


but then all that he has seen and described has 
been described before times without number by 
travellers who have preceded him; and therefore 
we cannot discover the motive for the publication of 
anew volume on soold and worn-out a theme. The 
only portions of his narrative having a pretension 
to novelty are those which relate to the present 
position and prospects of Roman Catholicism, to 
which the writer appears particularly to have de- 
voted himself; and it must be acknowledged to 
his credit that he does not bring to his task quite 
so much of prejudice and one-sidedness as some 
who have travelled with the same avowed pur- 
pose. His style is singularly manly and unaf- 
fected, as will be seen by the following passages, 
which have an interest from the facts they de- 
scribe :— 
THE PRIESTHOOD IN LOMBARDY. 

I believe I am right in the assertion, that generally 
speaking, as a body, the priesthood in Lombardy are 
| popular. The people believe, and probably with 

considerable justice, that their priests are anxious 
that they should be delivered from the strong hand 
of their Austrian rulers. There is, in fact, an identity 
| between priests and people, more or less, on the 
absorbing subject of national enfranchisement; and 
| so the priests are neither on their side such willing 
| tools of spiritual depotism as others are, nor are the 
people on theirs filled with dread and hatred of the 
| priesthood. In Lombardy the stranger may often 
see, in public places, in steamboats, or at railway 
stations, priests and people mingled together with all 
| the indications of mutual confidence and identity of 
interest—very different, indeed, from the gloom of 
| suspicion which in other parts of Italy seems to settle 
| lown as a wall of separation between the priesthood 
| and the great body of the people. In Lombardy, 
| indeed, the incubus which rests upon the Italian is 
| the wakeful and strong hand of Austria, who, doubt- 
| less, will not tolerate heresy in her dominions, but 
who still less will tolerate movements of national 
freedom among her Papal subjects. And so it has 
happened more than once, and that recently, that the 
Austrian police have had to deal with priests as 
political delinquents ; and though it would probably 
be wrong to say that there exists any real indication, 
as some have supposed, of spiritual life among the 
priesthood of Lombardy, yet perhaps it may be truly 
asserted, that not a few would be found ready to run 
much hazard of all kinds in the cause of political 
freedom. 





A SCENE IN THE VAUDOIS. 

We soon left the happy family to the enjoyment of 
their own society. Our little rickety caléche was 
ready—we jumped in, and under a cloudless sky, 
with the moor looking down upon us coolly, but not 
coldly, we started for La Tour, the head-quarters of 
the Vaudois, and the goal of our expectations. We 
were leaving the plains and approaching the moun- 
| tains again, and the deep shadows of the latter 
| seemed to invite us to their feet. Our hearts were 
light, and the very ruggedness of our reception at 
| Pignerol only gave zest to the feelings of hope with 
which we were entering into the valleys. The air 
| was delicious. Our driver was a pleasant civil lad 
| from La Tour. The fire-flies flashed and sparkled in 

the fields and all around us; and at length, after a 

too short drive, we entered La Tour. When we drove 

up to the little auberge, oh, the contrast to Pignerol ! 
| Down came the neat hospitable-looking landlady, 

followed by a trim and handy-like maid, and gave us 
such a warm welcome as made our hearts glow again. 
All travellers are kindly welcomed there, but English 
ones especially. | Though it was rather late when we 
arrived, the whole establishment was put in motion. 
We were handed up-stairs with every expression of 
| true honest-hearted politeness ; taken along a veran- 
dah with vines clustering all around it, and com- 
manding a lovely view of the valley, at the gorge of 
| which La Tour stands, bathed as it was in the soft 
| light of the moon; and finally, we were located in 
| our rooms, which opened out on the verandah. There 
our table was soon spread, and the plain and simple, 
though plentiful and clean, fare of the valleys was 
set before us. And now, as I write, I can hardly 
believe that we are really among the Vaudois. Before 
separating for the night, dear Macdonald and I read 
Milton’s famous sonnet, and the exquisite hymn by 
Mrs. Hemans, of the Vaudois mountaineers. How 
| little did I ever think that I should read them in the 
very spot where almost every rock is a monument ol 
Christian heroism, and every valley teems with me- 
morials of those who loved not their lives unto death, 
rather than betray their Master. 


| — 


FICTION. 
| — 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

Villette. By Currer Betz, Author of “ Jane 

| Eyre,” “Shirley,” &e. In 3 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The Dean's Daughter; or, the Days we live in. By 
Mrs. Gore. In 3 vols. London: Hurst, 
Blackett, and Co. 

| The School for Dreamers: a Story of the present 
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Day. By 'T. Gwynne, Author of “The School 
for Fathers.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tue present season has given us the largest and 
the richest supply of new novels that has issued 
from the press during a similar period of time 
within our critical memory, which now extends 
over ten years. Every novelist of reputation has 
produced a fiction: few have failed to sustain the 
reputation previously achieved, and some have 
added to it. Among these latter we may class 

Miss Bronte, alias Currer Bell. 

Not that Villette is so interesting a novel as 
Jane Eyre. Like Shirley, its claims to distinction 
are not in its story, but in its admirable delinea- 
tions of character, in its powerful descriptions, in 
its wholesome vein of sentiment, in its spirit and 
vigour, and in the charm of a style that never 
grows tame and never permits the attention of 
the reader to flag fora moment. We are aware 
that it was not to these qualities so much as to 
the attractions of its story that Jane Lyre owed 
its great popularity; and if either Shirley or 
Villette had preceded instead of following that 


famous fiction, we doubt if it would have suc- | 


ceeded, for the vast majority of novel readers are 
certainly more moved by an exciting tale than by 
any amount of ability in the telling of it. But, 
fortunately for Miss Bronte, she made popularity 
by a plot, and she maintains her fame by good 
writing. Many who read the first for the story 
now read for the name of the writer; because 


not to have read is to be out of the fashion. | 


Nevertheless we know that with some of these 
(and, we doubt not, with more than choose to 


avow it) neither Shirley nor Villette are favour- | 
the fact | 


ites ; rather, they are voted heavy: 
is, that they are too good—there is too much sub- 
stance and thought in them for people who read 
novels for the story, skipping the dialogues and 
reflections. 

Happily, our critical duty is to judge the 
novelist by a higher standard than that which 
tries the title to circulating-library popularity: it 


is our pleasant task to review the new novels as | 
literary compositions, as the productions of artists, | 
and as works of art ; and therefore it is often our | 
agreeable duty to praise highly what is not | 
| not one of our readers who will not read the book | 
| chafed the child’s hands, arms, and feet ; first she was 


popular, and our painful one to find fault with 
what the young ladies and gentlemen in a 
quadrille declare to be charming. 

Upon Villette we, at least, have no difficulty in 
pronouncing an opinion. Tried as a production 
of the intellect, it is entitled to take a very 
high place in the literature of fiction. It has 
not the thousand times repeated conventionalities 
of acommonplace novel, either in plot, or cha- 
racter, or incident, or dialogue; it is manifestly 


the offspring of an original and inventive mind, | 
accustomed to think for itself. There is no “ bald, | 


disjointed chat” in these pages; no mere words; 
none of the tinkling brass of phrase-makers; no 
swelling periods that enter the ear and die there, 
because they are sound only. For Miss Bronte 


has a full mind—she expresses its impulses, and | 


utterances, and thoughts, because they are in 
her, and must come forth of her. 
determine to write something, and then sit down 
and rack her brain for something to write about; 


but she has something in her mind which she | 
This | 
difference in the origin of books can always be | 


wants to say, and therefore she writes. 


traced in them by an eye accustomed to criticism. 


The full mind is visible in the full page—we | 
mean not the page of packed type, but of | 
closely packed ideas—every sentence containing | 


a thought; no words wasted; no endeavour to eke 


out paragraphs, pages, or volumes, with mere | 


verbiage. 


So it was with Shirley; so it is with Villette. | 


The reader must enter upon it with purpose to 
peruse for the enjoyment of the telling of the 
story rather than for the story itself. Thus pre- 
pared he will not be disappointed. He will find 


entertainment, and even profit, in every page; he | 


will see chaaracter nicely conceived and power- 
fully depicted; he will discover much quiet 
humour, a lively wit, brilliant dialogue, vivid 
description, reflections that are both new and 


true, sentiment wholesomely free from cant and | 


conventionality, and bursts of eloquence and 
poetry flashing here and there. But if he cares 
not for all these attractions, and wants an excit- 
ing and absorbing plot, he must not send for 
Villette. 


The tale is in the form of an autobiography | 


by Lucy Snowe, who first introduces herself as a 


Visitor to her godmother, Mrs. Bretton, who has | 


a handsome son, with auburn hair, then a school- 
boy. During her stay another visitor arrives in 


She does not | 


the person of Paulina, the little daughter of Mr. 
Home, a Scotchman, distantly related to the 
Brettons, and who has consigned her to them 
while he goes abroad. This child, who is devo- 
tedly attached to her father, is the character of 
the story, and fills the most prominent place in 
the first volume. She is drawn with exquisite 
delicacy, and her shy, strange manner is brought 
out with exceeding skill, the only person with 
whom she becomes at all friendly being Master 
John, the son, whose pet she becomes, and 
whom she quits with great grief when her 
father returns to claim her. 

Fight years elapse ; Lucy goes into the world 
to seek a maintenance by her own exertions; she 
becomes the companion of the wealthy cripple, 
Miss Marchmont, who promises her a fortune, but 
dies without a will. Lucy goes to Lorfllon, 
suffers terrible distress, and thence proceeds to 
the Continent, to seek the humble office of a 
bonne. On board the packet she meets Miss 
Genevra Fanshawe, another of the characters of 





; imaginary name that gives the title to the 
|novel. There she is engaged as a teacher by 
Madame Beck, who keeps a day-school, and at 
this locality the characters of the tale converge, 


| Villette is 


| and the story is wrought to its finale. 
| Brussells. 

At Villette lives Dr. Bretton, the John Bretton 
| of the first volume, who is practising as a physi- 


| school girls, Genevra Fanshawe; while one of the 
teachers, M. Paul, loves Miss Lucy. 


to inherit a foreign title and estates. She has 
| not forgotten her early attachment to Dr. John, 


| bedevilment as any playwright could desire. 


| for it would spoil the pleasure our readers will find 
in disentangling it for themselves. But we can 
tell them thus much, that the finale will be a 


affairs. 
We shall not give many extracts, for there is 


itself. The following “ bits” will, however, have 
| an interest apart from the narrative. 


MISS GENEVRA FANSHAWF, 


She must have had good blood in her veins, for | 
more perfectly, radically, | 


never was any duchess 
| unaffectedly nonchalante than she: a weak transient 
; amaze was all she knew of the sensation of wonder. 


Most of her other faculties seemed to be in the same | 


flimsy condition: her liking and disliking, her love 


had one thing about her that 
was not proud; 
| would forthwith have made of me a sort of friend and 
confidant. She teased me with a thousand vapid 


nomy : 
about her, teachersand pupils, she held to be despica- 
ble, because they were foreigners. 
abuse of the Friday's salt-fish and hard eggs—with 


her invective against the soup, the bread, the coffee | 


—with some patience for a time ; but at last, wearied 
by iteration, I turned crusty and put her to rights—a 


a salutary setting-down always agreed with her. 
Much longer had I to endure her demands on me in 
the way of work. Her wardrobe, so far as concerned 


| fully provided : what she had needed frequent repair. 
She hated needle-drudgery herself, and she would 
| bring her hose, &c., to me in heaps, to be mended. A 


tinctly told her she must make up her mind to mend 
her own garments. She cried on receiving this in- 
formation, and accused me of having ceased to be her 


pass as they could. Notwithstanding these foibles, 
| and various others needless to mention—but by no 
means of a refined or elevating character—how pretty 
she was! Tow charming she looked, when she came 
down on a sunny Sunday-morning, well-dressed and 
well-humoured, robed in pale lilac silk, and with her 
fair long curls reposing on her white shoulders. 
MONSIEUR PAUL. 

| It was never my lot to be present at the histrionic 
| lessons of M. Paul, but I often saw him as he crossed 


the carree (a square hall between the dwelling-house | 


and school-house). I heard him, too, in the warm 
evenings, lecturing with open doors, and his name, 
| with anecdotes of him, resounded in one’s ears from all 
sides. Especially our former acquaintance, Miss 
| Genevra Fanshawe—who had been selected to take a 
' prominent part in the play—used, in bestowing upon 


the tale, who induces her to go to Villette, an | 





ie ‘ . | tidious haste doffiing the clumsy wrapping 

Ot: wey yes : he loves one of the | ‘ . ae 
sician. Lucy loves him; he loves one © | creature which now appeared made a deft attempt to 
.~ | fold the shawl; but the drapery was much too heavy 
-aulina | . 


reappears as a Countess,—her father having come | 


so that at this moment there is as pretty a | 
How 
| these cross-purposes end we do not intend to tell, | 


surprise to them, and very different from anything | 
they could imagine in the present position of | 


| wered her. 


and hate, were mere cobweb and gossamer ; but she | 
seemed strong and | 
durable enough, and that was—her selfishness. She | 
and bonne Tenfunts as 1 was, she } 
| — But Harriet thinks not; at least not for a long 


complaints about school-quarrels and household eco- | 
the cookery was not to her taste—the people | 


I bore with her | 


thing I ought to have done in the very beginning, for | 


articles of external wear, was well and elegantly sup- | 
plied ; but there were other habiliments not so care- | 


| heard her weep. 


compliance of some weeks threatening to result in the | 
establishment of an Intolerable bore—I at last dis- | 


friend ; but [ held by my decision and let the hysterics} 


| sumption. 
| of fashion, and she possesses the power of accu- 
| rately describing what is passing around her. 


me a large portion of her leisure, to lard her discourse 
with frequent allusions to his saying and doings. She 
esteemed him hideously plain, and used to profess 
herself frightened almost into hysterics at the sound 
of his step or voice. A dark little man he certainly 
was ; pungent and austere. Even to me he seemed a 
harsh apparition, with his close-shorn, black head, 
his broad, sallow brow, his thin cheek, his wide and 
quivering nostril, his thorough glance and hurried 
bearing. Irritable he was; one heard that, as he apos- 
trophised with vehemence the awkward squad under 
his orders. Sometimes he would break out on these 
raw amateur actresses with a passion of impatience at 
their falseness of conception, their coldness of motion, 
their feebleness of delivery. “ Ecoutez!” he would 


| cry; and then his voice rang through the premises 


like a trumpet; and when mimicking it came the 
small pipe of a Genevra, a Mathilde, or a Blanche, 
one understood why a hollow groan of scom or 
a fierce hiss of rage rewarded the tame echo. 
“ Vous n’étes done que des poupées!” I heard him 
thunder. “Vous n’avez pas de passions — yous 
autres! Vous ne sentez donc rien! Votre chair est 
de neige, votre sang de glace! Moi, jeveux que tout 
cela s’allume, qu’il ait une vie, une ame!” 


THE LITTLE PAULINA. 

I would have opened the shawl, and tried to get a 
peep at the face, but it was hastily turned from me to 
Warren’s shoulder. 

“Put me down, please,” said a small voice when 
Warren opened the drawing-room door, “and take 
off this shawl,” continued the speaker, extracting 
with its minute hand the pin, and with a sort of fas- 
The 


and large to be sustained or wielded by those hands 
and arms. 

* Give it to Harriet, please,” was then the direction, 
“and she can put it away.” This said, it turned and 
fixed its eyes on Mrs. Bretton. 

“Come here, little dear,” said that lady. ‘ Come 
and let me see if you are cold and damp; come and 
let me warm you at the fire.” 


The child advanced promptly. Relieved of her 


| wrapping, she appeared exceedingly tiny; but was a 


neat, completely-fashioned little figure, light, slight, 
and straight. Seated on my godmother’s ample lap, 
she looked a mere doll; her neck, delicate as wax, her 


| head of silky curls, increased, 1 thought, the resem- 


blance. 
Mrs. Bretton talked in little fond phrases as she 


considered with a wistful gaze, but soon a smile ans- 
Mrs. Bretton was not generally a caress- 
ing woman; even with her deeply-cherished son, her 
manner was rarely sentimental, often the reverse ; but 
when this small stranger smiled at her, she kissed it, 
asking— 

** What is my little one’s name? ”"—‘ Missy.” 

‘““ But besides Missy ?”—** Polly, papa calls her.” 

“ Will Polly be content to live with me? ”"—* Not 
always; but till papa comes home. Papa is gone 
away.” She shook her head expressively. 

“He will return to Polly, or send for her.”"—‘ Will 
he, Ma’am? Do you know he will? "—*I think so.” 


while. He is ill.” 

Her eyes filled. She drew her hand from Mrs. 
Bretton’s, and made a movement to leave her lap; it 
was at first resisted, but she said— 

‘Please, I wish to go; I can sit on a stool.” 

She was allowed to slip down from the knee, and 
taking a foot-stool, she carried it to a corner where 
the shade was deep, and there seated herself. Mrs. 
Bretton, though a commanding, and in grave matters 
even a peremptory woman, Was often passive in 
tritles: she allowed the child her way. She said to 
me, “ Take no notice at present.” But 1 did take 
notice: I watched Polly rest her small elbow on her 
small knee, her head on her hand; I observed her 
draw a square-inch or two of pocket-handkerchiet 
from the doll-pocket of her doll-skirt, and then I 
Other children in grief or pain cry 
aloud, without shame or restraint; but this being 
wept: the tiniest occasional sniff testified to her 
emotion. 

Pleasant are our recollections of Mrs. Gore, and 
gladly do we meet her again, after the long inter- 
val of repose in which her pen has indulged. She 
is the painter of fashionable life,—now the only 
one, for almost all the novelists of our day who 
are foolish enough to adventure in that to them 
unknown region, betray their ignorance of it in 
every page, and are only laughed at for their pre- 
But Mrs. Gore moves in the regions 


We remember that in one of the Quarterly 
Reviews this was disputed, and it was alleged that 
she did not belong to the exclusive circle, and 
therefore was not trustworthy in her reports of 
it. 3ut the reviewer fell into the common 
error of confusing two distinct circles of society 
in London. There is the fashionable circle and 
the aristocratic circle, who are as much apart as 
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any other of the many groupings of our metro- 
politan community. A member of the aristo- 
cratic circle sometimes by favour or chance may 


| 


| 


be found straying into the fashionable circie; but | 
no one of the latter ever finds a way into the | 
former. The aristocratic circle comprises the real | 
| ladies, as if he thought that novel-readers would 


aristocracy of England, and birth alone is the 
passport to it; wealth cannot buy it, nor is it 
open even to title; it comprises many commoners— 


| have little regard for an untitled society. 


it excludes many peers; the old English country | : ; ‘ 
| describe, and therefore make imaginary pictures 


gentleman is admitted—the newly created earl is 
inexorably denied. The fashionable circle 
much wider and less exclusive; money will pave 
a pathway into it often—title always. This is the 
circle to which Mrs. Gore belongs, in which she 
moves, and which she describes so well. Here 
she has laid the scene of The Dean's Daughter, 


is | 


and she has brought the whole drama and all its | 


personages before us as distinctly, and with as 


much of life and truth, as in her earliest and | 


freshest creations; her pen has lost none of its 


| pages ? 


ancient vigour—it is rather revived by rest; and | 
this, her latest novel, proves to be one of her best. | 
Although depicting the same class of charac- | 


ters as before, she has not repeated herself in any 
of them. Some may be of the same species; but 
she has individualized them as nature does, and 


Season,” which would not have done discredit to 
Dickens. His avowed aim is to depict men and 
manners as they are in our own time. Has he 
succeeded in this ? We cannot say so: it is only 
a partial success, because he has fallen into the 
vulgar error of making his personages lords and 


This 
might be excusable with writers of less capacity 
than Mr. Gwynne, who cannot observe and 


of a society of which they know nothing; but he 
can embody the actual world about him, and 
therefore he ought not to wander beyond the 
middle-class circles, with which he is best 
acquainted, in a vain attempt to introduce that 
which is known to him mainly by hearsay. Why 
not plain Mr. Allingham instead of Lord Alling- 
ham, and plain Misses, instead of Ladies Caroline, 
Elizabeth, and such like, who appear in these 
Mr. Gwynne’s story is sufficiently com- 
monplace in its materials ; its attractions are in 
the telling of the tale. There is pith in the writ- 
ing. His words are not mere sounds ; they con- 
vey thoughts ; they embody ideas, and paint dis- 
tinct forms and hues on the reader’s mind. His 


| descriptions, whether of persons or things, are 


each one stands out distinct upon her canvass—a | 


reality, not a sketch or suggestion. Her satire is 


still polished and keen as ever, and directed effec- | 
tively against the follies and grave faults of society ; | 
there is the same spirit in the narrative that car- | 


ries the mind of the reader onward to the end 


without flagging, each page tempting irresistibly | 


to the perusal of the next. 


The Dean's Daughte ee | 


indeed, is one of those novels which our readers | 


will best understand by the phrase “you can’t lay 
it down.” 


true and life-like, and yet not laboured ; a few 
bold touches sufficing to portray an entire scene 
more vividly than the most minute and elaborate 
workmanship. His personages, too, are not sha- 
dows, but realities ; we see them, know them, 
remember them; they talk and act naturally. 
Throughout the story, which, contrary to the cus- 
tom of novels, is compressed into a single volume, 
the reader’s attention never flags for a moment ; 
he is carried along by the exuberant spirit of the 


| author, who is never so much at home and so 


But this is not due so much to the plot as to | 


the manner in which it is developed, the skill 


displayed in the evolution of character, and the | 


brilliancy of the dialogues. The story is some- 
what wanting in constructive art. 
daughter, Margaret Mordaunt, with her brother 


The Dean’s | 


William, on the death of the Dean find them- | 


selves without fortune. The young lady is 


adopted by an old admiring friend, Aunt Martha, | 


who has another friend, Richard Hargreaves, heir 
to a baronetcy, who falls in love with the fair 
orphan. 
there would be no tale to tell; and these are found 


i e desi Sir T é ichard’s vain | tam . 4 : 
in the designs of Sir Thomas, Richard’s vain | characteristic sketches. How full of fun is * Andy 


father, who desires a wealthier match for his son 
and heir, and as also in the young lady herself, 
who has been smitten by the handsome form and 
elegant manners of Herbert Fanshawe, a college 
chum of her brother. 


Of course there must be obstacles, or | 


| last gifts ;” 


Fanshawe had paid her | 


attentions, but when he finds she is without for- | 


tune he breaks off the engagement. 


Thereupon | 


Margaret is persuaded to marry Richard, who by | 


the death of his father is put into possession of 


the property. At first all is happiness: Richard 
is fond and proud of his wife, and she appears to 
be attached to him. Two children are born to 
them, and thus pass six years. 
that time Fanshawe comes into the neighbour- 
hood, renews his acquaintance, revives in her the 
ancient attachment, is villain enough to take 
advantage of her weakness, and encourages the 
guilty flame. But he does not suffer it to betray 


At the end of 


successful as when painting country life. The 
only fault is that we have noted above ; but, in 
the eyes of many, perhaps of the majority, of 
readers of fiction, that which we look upon as a 
fault will be deemed a recommendation. 





Unele Tom's Cabin. With twenty-seven illustrations 
on wood, by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Esq. London: 
Cassell. 

Tue attractive feature of this edition of the world- 

renowned “ Uncle Tom” is, of course, the series of 

illustrations by the inimitable pencil of George Cruik- 
shank, who appears thoroughly to have caught the 
spirit of the story, and embodied it in his wonted 


what a sad scene is that of * Eva's 
what character and life there is in the 
“Inside of a slave warehouse.” Inspired by his sub- 


and Sam’s trick ;” 


ject, the great artist, the Hogarth of the ninteenth 


century, has thrown more than his wonted genius 
into the depicting of the most successful fiction the 
world has eyer witnessed. 





A sort of philosophical tale, under the title of 
Preciosa, has been published by Mr. J. CHapMan. 
The story is simple but interesting ; it seems, however, 


| to be mainly designed as the vehicle for discussion on 


her or himself into any awkward dilemma; it | 


flatters his vanity, nothing more. Margaret was 
ready to quit her husband and children, and fly 
with him, but he would not. 
indeed, that he is himself on the eve of marriage; 
and then, to her extreme mortification, she finds 
that he had used her as a foil for the purpose of 


He informs her, | 


rousing the jealousy, and thus making a more | 


easy conquest, of his intended wife. Just then 
her husband and son are smashed on a railway ; 
her husband dies, her son is a cripple, and she 
lives to repent. 

Now undoubtedly this is the weak point of the 
story. It is improbable that a wife and mother, 


natural theology and moral philosophy, and for some 
graceful sentiment and tolerable verses. It is mani- 
festly the production of a superior mind, directing a 
pen accomplished in the art of writing. Annie 
Barclay; or Sketches of the Society of Friends, is a 
short tale, a vindication of that sect, so much ridiculed, 
so much abused; but who answer both 
ridicule by persistency in doing good, while many of 
their detractors are content with only talking about 
it. This vindication is very complete and very clever, 
although written by one who is not a member of the 
The Poet's Dream, a Tale of Christmas, 
is another of those popular little stories, with some 
excellent illustrations, which the season calls forth in 
abundance. The author's name is concealed; but it 


society. 


is prettily written.——Miss Drury has published in | 


| a pamphlet of afew pages an allegory, entitled The Inn 
| by the Sea-side. Its aims are religious, and the autho- 


ress has succeeded in her object, as so accomplished a 
writer could not fail to do——Mr. Horace MAyHEw 


| has produced an amusing series of Letters left at the 


so happy as Margaret is painted, should have | 


permitted her affections to be seduced, even by 
a former lover, in six weeks. No sufficient 


reason is shown for this weakness, either in her | 


character or circumstances. 
construction is compensated by the consummate 
skill with which the characters are introduced 
and supported, and the grace and spirit of the 
narrative, which never flags or fails. Of course 
it will be procured by every library, and read by 
every reader of novels. 


the end of the London season, August 2, 1845. 
Mr. Gwynne is thus minute in his dates; and he 


3ut this defect of 


| from beginning to end. 


s, in the form of a correspondence between 
xitty Clover at school and her “dear, dear 
friend” in the country: (Ingram and Co.) i 
capital sketch of school life, full of quiet satire, and 
will keep the reader in a state of pleasant laughter 
But it must not therefore be 
supposed that it is only a bit of fun. A world of 


| wholesome truths lurk even in the broadest comedy. 


| 
| 


The story of The School for Dreamers begins at | Poetics: an Essay on Poetry. By E. S. Dauuas. 


| 


It is profusely illustrated with characteristic woodcuts. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 
ADMITTING at once that we are not able to ap- 


opens with a graphic sketch of London “ Out of ! preciate all the niceties, subtleties, and details of 





abuse and | 





It is a} 





the author, yet his book, as a totality, is one of 
the most remarkable emanations of the present 
time. It actually overflows with the nectar of 
thought. A capacious brain has here put forth 
its strength—stretching with one confident stride 
into the midst of a question, which puerile and 
puissant critics have touched and left still dis- 
putable. False or true, assailable or unassail- 
able, it cannot be said that Mr. DaLas has groped 
his way like a blind Cyclop; but the boldness of 
his manner is supported by a far-seeing capacity, 
and an unctuous knowledge of men and books. 
Poetics should be read, for no reviewer can pre- 
sent a perfect idea of the richness of language and 
aphorisms which run like silver threads through 
the soberer line of argument. More than this, 
the subject is divided and subdivided into such 
analytical particulars, that nothing short of a 
lengthy article in one of thequarterlies could do it 
ample justice, especially if the arguments adduced 
by Mr. Dallas be met with negatives. On a sub- 
ject so comprehensive and so undetermined—it 
may be undeterminable—as poetics, we must 
content ourselves by offering some casual remarks 
suggested by the book under notice, not presum- 
ing to settle the much-vexed question “ What is 
poetry and its nature ?” That poetry, up to the 
present moment, has been undefined, is admitted 
by Mr. Dallas—in fact, we have no critical sys- 
tem. The main question to be answered after a 
perusal of this scholarly and clever book is, Has 
its author peopled the void with unerring demon- 
stratives ? Has he succeeded in discovering a sys- 
tem by which we may know what is, and what is 
not poetry, as unfailingly as the astronomer cal- 
culates an eclipse, or the geologist proves the 
growth and order of animal life? No. But Mr. 
Dallas has accomplished what he first started to 
do, that is, “ to place criticism upon something like 
a scientific footing.” A chapter in the Curiosities of 
Literature might be made formidable, with names 
such as Aristotle, Bacon, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
not to mentiona vast array of others, who have dif- 
fered about the definition of poetry, and in what 
kind or degree poetical genius differs from talent. 
Now we cannot help thinking that much of the vir- 
tue and value of Mr. Dallas’s definitions are lost by 
an assertion which he makes in the very outset of 
his book, namely, “ What is poetry to one mind 
is not to another.” Everything, then, in this 
question depends on poetic mood, which is a posi- 
tion we have often maintained and endeavoured 
to illustrate. We did so recently, in a notice of 
Alexander Maclagan’s poems. The assertion we 
have just quoted, and which we hold to be essen- 
tially true, gets rid of a grave difficulty in 
“poetics,” and Mr. Dallas has mainly to do with 
one question. What is the state or mood of the 
mind called poetic? The primary idea in the 
book before us is, that poetry is the record of 
pleasure, is intended to produce pleasure; in fact, 
that “it embraces every pleasure of which man 
is capable.” The endeavour to establish this is 
supported by much logical precision. First, the 
nature of pleasure has to be defined, and it is 
defined as being the harmonious and unconscious 
activity of the soul; secondly, pleasure is height- 
ened or diminished by the degree of activity, and 
lastly, this involves the law of harmony as laid 
down by Jeremy Taylor, namely, the agreement 
of certain faculties. It is, perhaps, better ex- 
pressed by saying that felicity is no other than 
possessing what the mind has previously desired. 
To our thinking this felicity of possession implies 
a knowledge ; and therefore the third law, which 
asserts the unconsciousness of pleasure, is some- 
what contradictory. We may, nevertheless, 
accept this line of argument in order to use it, 
like the clue of Ariadne, to guide us through 
subsequent chapters. Poetry being a pleasure 
given and received, the first question to be deter- 
mined is the kind of its activity. Imagination 
furnishes the answer, which, according to Hobbes, 
is “the first internal beginner of voluntary 
motion.” To make ourselves plainly understood, 
we will quote from the book. 


It may therefore be objected that imagination 
belongs in no especial manner to poetic apart from 
other pleasures; and that the only difference in this 
respect is one of degree. Imagination mingles with 
every pleasure; but the largest share goes to poetry- 
This is true; but it is not the less true that a 
difference of degree will often in a certain sense col- 
stitute a difference of kind. Add a little warmth, and 
ice will become water; a little more heat will tur 
the water into steam. Thus will the mere increase of 
imagination thaw the most stubborn reason, melt the 
hardest prose, and make it flow forth in song; and 
thus, too, might we speak of genius as different from 
talent. There is, of course, no authoritative means 
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of ascertaining—by measure, by weight, or by tale— 
the exact amount of imagination that renders 
pleasure poetic; each mind, each country, as every 
atmosphere, every climate, has a standard of its own. 
And every pleasure, too, has a degree of its own at 
which it becomes poetry, just as ice, glass, and iron 
have each a degree at which they melt. 

As all pleasure is a concord produced while the 
mind is in a state of activity, so poetic pleasure is a 
concord produced while that activity is charged more 
or less with imagination. The concord, therefore, 
will be intensified, the imagination having that power. 
It is the grand harmonist of life; it is the interpreter 
and peace-maker between mind and matter; it sup- 
plies the connecting links between thought and 
thought; it enters largely into the composition of 
faith, and, cemented by faith, it forms the pillars and 
arches of society. 

Mention is made in certain histories of a piece of 
music composed by Al Farabi (the philosopher who 
spoke seventy languages), and played before Seifed- 
doula, Sultan of Syria, the first movement of which 
threw the prince and his courtiers into fits of laughter 
(mere imaginative activity); the next melted all into 
tears (the sense of incongruity vanishing, and sym- 
pathy or harmony taking its place); whilst the last, 

andest of all, lulled even the performers to sleep. 

he story may be taken as an allegory, showing that 
the nobler activities of the mind require the uncon- 
sciousness, not only of those in whom they are 
awakened, but also of the awakeners. 


In one sentence, then, the definition Mr. Dallas 
gives of poetry is “ The imaginative, harmonious, 
and unconscious activity of the soul.” As mere 
terms these are nought; but apply them to the 
kinds of poetry and they become something. 
Thus, the Dramatic with the law of imagination, 
Epic with the law of harmony, Lyrical with the 
law of unconsciousness. Carry this a little 
further, and we are shown how selfhood triumphs 
in the drama; the divine, and all that is not self, 
triumphs in the lyric; whilst the epic is the har- 
mony of self with unself. From personals and 
antipersonals to geographical distinctions was an 
easy, and it may be the most conclusive, step for 
Mr. Dallas to take. We are now arrived at 
something definite and positive, shown at a 
glance, by the following table:— 
Epic Art 


Dramatic Art Lyrical Art 


Present Past Future 
Western Art Grecian Art Eastern Art 
Plurality Totality Unity 
You. He. 


What these terms represent is of the highest im- 
portance to humanity; they are the symbols of 
the Beautiful, the True, and the Good. 

How these ideas are presented in the three 
kinds of poetry the work itself will best show, 
which we earnestly reccommend our readers to 
purchase. We have done our duty in calling 
special attention to a book full of research and 
boldness of thought and expression. ‘The critic 
will find in it, to say the least, something like a 
system to follow; but the poet will be more in- 
debted for a defence of his high calling. Defence, 
did we say? What need of defence for that which 
seeks the Beautiful, and finds it in every nook and 
corner of God’s universe? What need of defence 
for that which asserts the True, because, though 
the poet hath the gift of utterance above his 
fellows, he only utters the yearnings and hopes 
of all humanity? What need of defence for that 
which advances the Good, since it preaches the 
gospel of sympathies? And yet the need is 
urgent, because certain grave philosophers have 
overlooked the beauty, been disbelievers of the 
truth, and denied the utility of poetry. May we 
not reply to each as Voltaire did to Pascal, 
“ What right have you to speak of what you do 
not understand?” We cannot close this volume 
without presenting our readers with a few brief | 
extracts. | 

POETRY AND ITS ASSAILANTS. | 

Any direct and formal charge is seldom brought 
against poetry: it is generally assailed by means of | 
clever backstrokes and passing lounges. Oftenest of | 
all, however, with inarticulate sneers. And _ these | 
attacks come not merely from such as Sir Edward | 
Coke, who, in the exercise of his judicial functions, | 
foredoomed to everlasting pain five classes of men— | 
namely, chemists, monopolists, concealers, promoters, | 
and rhyming poets—but even from such writers as | 
Bacon. ‘The latter have keenly felt the power of 
poetry, but have been unwilling to own, because | 
unable satisfactory to account for that power, and 
have fretted and chafed under the yoke. They have 
often been gifted with no small share of the poetic | 
faculty, and, in anticipation of Hahnemann, have 
sought by a small dose of poetic language to cure the 

try of their fellows. Like the monkeys that, to 











eep the sailors from landing on their island, pelted 
them with cocoa-nuts, the very and only thing which 
was wanted, Bacon pelted the poet with flowers, and | 





tried to stop his mouth with pleasant words; while | who has ever worn a red coat, and by many who 
— — in rich and glowing language, seek to | have been content with dreams of glory, instead 
overwhelm the imagination and its works. They are | of fiehti it: re j 
bent on the same error as the wise men of Gotham, | = roma. me ty Se eee Ss ee as 
> eather he 8 iH. ’ | variety in these volumes. The battle of Badajoz 
who set about the drowning of an eel. is debated in ; ot ne 
i | is debated in a correspondence of much spirit ; 
ti tes a. eee | there are many graphic sketches of the battles in 
1€ 1dea, Indeed, that a poetic imagimation 1s some- | the Peninsula rar: , Mr. G %s 
times very weakly, very sickly, will be found to rest posh heres “ 1, on oe ee 
upon some vitiated taste, some mistaken view of the sleceteen with which he i bee ' : a 
nature of poetry. After all that Wordsworth has ace f thei oes eee ee 
said, after all that he and others have done, it is too | OCETS Of their personal adventures, forming to- 
much the fashion to regard poetry as something very gether a very amusing miscellany. Two or three 
unreal, skyhigh, and out of the way; an opinion | Specimens will show its style and merit. We take 
greatly strengthened, if not chiefly caused, by the | Such as are of general interest. 
habit of looking into a poem, above everything, for | 
the made-pleasure derived from happy and abundant 
images. Abundant images no more make a poem | suffered a severe loss: but he. with immovable cool- 
than any number of swallows make a summer. | ness, walked up and down in front of his company. 
Doubtless, in its own place, the pleasure of tracing | When a man fell, he would turn round and ask his 
resemblances may be natural enough; it has delighted | serjeant the name of the soldier struck down. At 
every one to think the passing cloud a weasel, backed | last a round shot passed through the ranks, and 
like a camel, or very like a whale. But, artiticial and | carried off the heads of two of the grenadiers. 
absurd most decidedly it is when desired for its own | “ Who is that now?” asked Dunne. “ Cassey and 
sake, and regarded, as children regard the sweetmeats | Dumphy,” was the reply of the serjeant. ’ 
at a feast, best and chief. True poetry is as real, as | “I am sorry for both, but particularly for Dumphy; 
needful, and naturally as common to every man as | he was in debt to the amount of four pounds fifteen 
the blood of his heart, and the breath of his nostrils. | shillings and tenpence.” 
| If poetry were not part and parcel of our being, poesy 
would not be so widely felt and admired; and it is 
always but short-lived when, as with Donne and | 
Cowley, it appeals not to feelings universal and irre- | 
| 
| 
| 


COOLNESS OF CAPTAIN DUNNE. 
The grenadiers, commanded by Captain Dunne, 


Here is a sketch of 
AN EXECUTION IN PARIS. 

I turned my head towards the quay leading from 
the Palais de Justice to the place of execution, and 
had a full view of the three men as they sat, each 
with a priest beside him, and each attended by a 
gendarme. I never beheld three more cut-throat- 
looking ruffians ; but the air of composure with which 
they conducted themselves would have done credit to 
so many martyrs. The crime for which they were 
about to suffer was one of great enormity. An old 
centleman’s throat was cut from ear to ear, and that 
ht “pe too by his own nephew, who, after he had committed 
and to attempt such knowledge is, in truth, as if one Se hs Fn IO ee aS Rip eal 
riding at full speed were to stop his horse that he oo — ey — bins accomplices im 
may sce how it gallops; or, as if a sleeper should | robbing his uncle of all his ready money, which 
awake with a view to the examination of dreaming ; } smnounted ba something considerable. When the 
for the unconsciousness almost amounts to a deep murder ksbe= discovered, the police, with their accus- 
sleep when the energy is at its height. Dumbiedykes, | tomed ee sought every means to trace it home 
in The Heart of Mid-Lothian, is shrewdly advised by | °° *e perpetrator, and it was resolved that the house 
| his dying father to plant trees, for they grow while | where the murdered man lay should be left open to 

we are asleep. Good and great thoughts are in this | the public gaze. No sooner were the doors open than 
like trees: they grow to size, put forth leaves, and a rush to obtain admission took place, and amongst 
bear fruit without our care, and without watching of the Sink to euler wos he Seow Gee ere 
any kind. Perhaps nothing great has ever been Rie oemed opens he eonpes ot dager eg — 
attained by conscious effort.‘ Tarry thou the Lord’s | = pina pei ergata * cheereatinn Gat he 
leisure,” says the pealmist ; “Attention is the prayer | was heard to make was, that “ Whoever cut the old 
of the intellect,” says Malebranche; and such is the | "> throat knew . his oe Pama did * well. 
attitude of every true worshipper in the temple of This ny i “4 oe pg Bn rye police 
knowledge, an attitude of patient waiting. Newton aes = ‘th see na > = > ea a oo 
confessed that to his patic nee he owed everything. _— se iewiae het = aang - — - of = 
An apple plucked from the tree was the death and | nrg bo din prose eocapig! t one Page 5b m 
ruin of our race; an apple falling from the tree told er “etm Regge ts sas? sas aie . : —_ 
: they found a clue to the whole matter, and disco- 
the story of the stars. vered the channel through which the greater portion 
— = of the bank notes which had belonged to the mur- 
The Iliad of Homer, translated by Alexander Pope, | dered man were exchanged for gold and silver. The 
with notes by the Rey. T. A. BuckLEY: with Flax- | Clue was followed up, and the fate of the murderer 
man’s Designs, &c. In 2 vols. London: Ingram | was sealed, as also the fate of his confederates. Ihave 
and Co. | digressed a little, and must now resume my narrative 
TASTEFULLY printed, beautifully illustrated, this new | of the decapitation of the three assassins. They were, as 
and very cheap edition of Pope's Iliad will become a | 1 have before said, placed on one eart, and when they 
drawing-room book. Numerous woodcuts in the best | arrived at the foot of the scaffold they had a full view 
style of the art are interspersed among the text, some | of it. It had been arranged that the principal actor 
of them presenting the scenes described in the poem, | 1 the murder should be the last to undergo the 
others exhibiting ancient armour, and such like. But | extreme penalty of the law. Perhaps this was done 
foremost in attraction and value are the designs of | with the view of inspiring some feelings of repent- 
Flaxman. the entire series of which are here given, | ance, but none were visible. The moment the first 
and which of themselves are worth more than the | man was beheaded, the head falling into the basket 
Mr. Buckley’s notes, too, though | half filled with sawdust, the wretch exclaimed, ‘ En 
c ~ | voila un.” (There goes one!) Without a moment’s 
| delay on came the next (for they do those matters in 
| sv expert a manner that the father of the present 
hourreav amassed a large sum during the great reyo- 
| lution by the douceurs he raised for the number of 
Adventures of the Connaught Rangers. Second heads he took off over sixty an hour, or a head each 
Series, By Wituam Grartray, Esq. late minute); but the head, in place of reaching the basket 
Licut. of the Connaught Rangers. In 2 vols. | destined to receive it, overshot the mark, and rolled 


pressible, but to the passing taste of a little circle. 
UNCONSCIOUSNESS, 

Be it human or divine, what do we know of the | 
act of creating? Asin the beginning, God created 
the heavens and the earth before he said, Let there 
be light, and there was light; so in every case crea- | 
tion is a work of darkest obscurity. The unconscious- 
ness necessary to productive energy is an effectual 
bar to any thoroughgoing knowledge of the process ; 









cost of the volumes. 
few, are well selected. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





i nonkeis:< Meet aad os on the platform. The consternation among the crowd 
Mii Sree Emi oo ee In 3 vols, | W#. Stes but_the murderer was as callous as before, 

emuniscences of an Emigrant stuesian, 10 3 VOIS. | calling out, “ Deux sous la piece,” or, according to 

Bentley. my version of the phrase, ** heads a penny.” His own 
Tue first series of The Connaught Rangers was so | turn now came, and, rejecting any consolation from 
warmly welcomed by the members of the military | his confessor, he mounted the platform with a deter- 
profession, and so well received by the public, that | Mined air, abused the ctwwd, and told the women 
the author has been tempted to produce another | S°@ted round the scaffold that they, and not he, 
series of anecdotes and adventures of this gallant | should be he here he aphe —— In a second of me 
regiment, gathered, like the former, from all parts |“ nad ene somanen enn eas hag — 

~ i PSP fe 2 , “ great force—for his head was a large one—amongst 
of the world in which it has fought its way to | the sawdust, scattered it over the bloody platforms. 
fame. Mr. Grattan is an enthusiast on this | An old wretch of a woman stood up, and, with a fiend- 
subject. He has devoted his pen to the glory of | like expression of countenance, bawled out, “Ca le 
the Eighty-eighth, for which his comrades should | fera éternuer!” (That will make him sneeze.) The 
be grateful. Indeed, he has done an acceptable | bodies of the three murderers were flung into the huge 
service to the entire army, no member of which | basket prepared to receive them on the scaffold, and 
but will feel his heart glow on perusing the | were placed in a cart, which drove off “ a rapid pass. 
achievements of the Connaught Rangers, or who The Emigrant Milesian is a trial of public 
will not enjoy with a heartiness which civilians | patience. It is one of those egregious specimens 
cannot understand the true tales and amusing | of book-making which every now and then appear, 
anecdotes here collected in such abundance. Of! to the dismay of the libraries and the impoverish- 
course it will be read with eagerness by every man | ment of the book-clubs, who order without warn- 
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ing, and find themselves burdened with a load of 
rubbish for which they have paid enormously. 
Thus it is with our anonymous Milesian. All he 
has to tell that is worth the telling, or that any- 
body would care to read, might well have been 
contained in a single volume; but, with the 
loquacity of his race, he spreads it out into three 
tedious volumes, and his publisher accepts, we 
hope he does not pay for, the entire load, and 
throws it before the public unsifted, the good and 
the bad together, where we wade through ten 
pages of the merest froth and twaddle before we 
can arrive at one page of substance, or a passage 
worth the time bestowed on its perusal. 

And after all of what do these volumes con- 
sist? Of second-hand gossip, stale anecdotes, 
reminiscences of the writer’s reading rather than 
of his experience. Altogether it has a most 
suspicious appearance of a manufacture, clumsily 
executed. It professes to be edited merely. The 
Editor is taking a tour, and at Wurtzburg finds a 
commissionaire who proves to be an Irish emigrant, 
and who gives him a manuscript containing the 
materials whence these three volumes are supposed 
to be taken. And this stale pretence is a speci- 
men of the author’s inventive powers! The rest 





of the Duke’s usual politeness, and the customary 
question, 

“Well, Colonel, what can I do for you?” “TI per- 
ceive, Sir,” replied Stack, “that there is a brevet 
coming out, in which I hope to be included. I am 
the senior colonel in his Majesty’s service.” 

“True, Colonel Stack; but give me leave to ask 
you of what religion are you?” “I am of the religion 
of a major-general.” 

The Duke bowed, and Stack was gazetted.” 








Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition. Supplementary volume. London: 
Spicer and Clowes. 

Tus bulky volume is a very valuable addition to the 

Illustrated Catalogue—perhaps the most valuable of 

the whole, and certainly the most beautiful. It con- 

tains an immense number of engravings, particularly 
of objects in the Indian collection, and of many of the 
best specimens of metal-working in bronze, brass, 
steel, and iron. Among others of the arts here for 
the first time depicted are those of glass-blowing, 
cutting, gilding, and engraving; many of the best 
examples of the potter's art, divers specimens of fur- 
niture, engravings of articles in the Austrian and 


| Russian courts, the hall of the Zollverein, the depart- 


is of a piece with it, so that we are almost | 


ashamed to dwell so long upon so poor a perform- 
ance; but we do so for the reader’s sake, lest he 


ments of Turkey and Spain, Sardinia and Egypt, 
China and the United States. An index to the notes 
and annotations in the three volumes already published 
makes the work a complete record of the grand vision 


| that has vanished. 


be subjected to the same expectations and the | 


same disappointment as we have been. Of course 
in these 900 pages there are some good things; 
such are 
IRISH POLITENESS, 
Arthur Dillon was guillotined on the 24th Germinal, 
An IL. (14th of April, 1794), together with seventeen 


other persons (two of them females), of various | 


stations in life, some of them distinguished by birth, 
more of them by crime. 


All were innocent of the | 


particular offence for which they ostensibly suffered | 


death. 
the Conciergerie to the Place de la Révolution, where 
stood the guillotine en permanence. When they ar- 


hideous vehicle, and were mustered at the foot of the 
scaffold and counted by the executioner before com- 
mencing the slaughter. This preliminary over, he 


They were conveyed in common carts from | 


An introduction states some curious statistical facts 
as to the printing of the catalogues: 48 tons of type 
were required, at a cost of 7,000/.; the paper used 
weighed 338 tons; 216 days were occupied in print- 
ing, 152 persons being employed; 54 reams of paper 
were used for proofs alone; 6,000 pounds weight of 
printing-ink were exhausted ; 6,000/. was paid for 
engravings, employing 200 artists ; 500 persons were 
engaged in binding. The J//ustrated Catalogue re- 
quired 17 operations to produce a complete volume, 
and these volumes are not the least remarkable of the 
results of the Exhibition. They are a memorial of it 
which every person who can afford the cost will be 
desirous of preserving in his library, or rather of 


| placing it upon his table, where he can make frequent 
rived at the fatal spot, they descended from the | 


laid his hand upon the shoulder of one of the female | 
victims, and motioned to the steps leading to the | 


scaffold. She shrunk from his touch, and turning to 
Dillon said, “Oh! M. Dillon, will you go first?” 
“Anything to oblige a lady,” said the elegant and 


reference to it. 








The Ladies Drawing-room Book. London: Cassell. 
AN annual whose claim to patronage is its cheapness 
and beauty. 


from the extensive and valuable repertory of Mr. 


| CASSELL; the most interesting subjects, as well as the 


courteous Dillon, with his usual captivating smile, | 


and ascended the scaffold. His last words, pronounced 


in a voice that resounded through the place, were | 


“* Vive le Roi!” 


Much as Lord Castlereagh was the subject of 


party hatred and abuse, he was amiable in private 


life. Here is an anecdote of him:— 


LORD CASTLEREAGH. 
One day in the year 1798, a friend, a Member of 


best works of art, being selected, to which descrip- 
tions and illustrations by able writers are added. It 
is handsomely bound in green and gold, and upon the 
drawing-room table it will vie with the most costly 
of the annuals. 








Blackburn as it is : a Topographical, Statistical, and 
Historical Account, §c. By P. A. Wuirt.e, F.S.A. 
Preston: Oakey. 


| In addition to an elaborate local history and deserip- 


Parliament, called upon him (then Lord Castlereagh) | 


at his house in Merrion-square. He entered the study 
of his lordship sans cérémonie. ‘* What money have 
you about you?” asked he, starting up. 

** None,” replied the visitor. 

** Here,” said Lord Castlereagh, opening a drawer 


tion of the flourishing town of Blackburn, Mr. 
WuirtLe has introduced a classified local directory, 
which is very curiously intermingled with adver- 
tisements, more profitable perhaps to the publisher 


| than pleasing to the reader. 


of his escritoire, and taking from it some rouleawx, | 


‘here are five-and-twenty guineas ; 


go down to the | 


Pigeon House forthwith, take a boat there, and lie to, | 


waiting the Holyhead packet, which will sail at five 
o'clock. Board her, and conceal yourself in Wales.” 
“I do not comprehend you.” 
“Look here,” said hi$ lordship, taking from a 
bundle of papers on his table one carefully folded, 





Autographs for Freedom is a somewhat affected 
importation from America. (Cassell.) It is a collec- 
tion of protests against slavery by divers American 
authors, with autographs appended to the contribution 


| of each—said autographs being presented in fac simile. 
{ ——Srencer T. HA, the Sherwood Forester, as he 


* look here; these are the details of information, con- | 
firmed by oath, which has been received against you. | 
It compromises you capitally in the conspiracy of the | 
| of his editorship of that journal, with the addition of 


United Irishmen. Whether truly or falsely, you 
know; but whether truly or falsely, it will lead to 
your arrest within an hour from this time, unless you 
follow my counsel.” 

His friend read the document with dismay, shock 
Castlereagh by the hand, accepted the money, re- 
paired to the Pigeon House, and in all other /parti- 
culars conformed to the advice given him; nor did he 
return to Ireland until the rebellion was over, and all 
pursuit of parties implicated in the conspiracy which 
preceded it had ceased. 

THE RELIGION OF A SOLDIER. 
Ihave just mentioned Stack, formerly of Walshe’s 


regiment, as being among the officers of the late Irish | 


Brigade who went on half-pay at its dissolution. He 
had remained on half-pay so long that he became the 
oldest colonel of the army. 
tion to the rank of major-general after a somewhat 
curious interview with the Duke of York. 


eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 
his attendance; and being introduced to the Com- 


is called, has republished in a collected form, under the 
title of The Peak and the Plain; Scenes from Wood- 
land, Field, and Mountain, a series of very beautiful 
sketches of local scenes, persons, and legends which 
he contributed to the Sheffield Iris, during the period 


some others taken in different parts of the country 
and now first given to the world. Many of them are 
highly poetical, and all are pervaded with a profound 
piety and an intense love of Nature: they overflow 
with worship of Him who made all this beautiful 
world and pronounced it very good. M. CHEVALIER 
has published some Remarks on the Production of the 


Precious Metals, a translation of which has been made | 


by D. Fornes CAMPBELL, Esq., (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
He maintains that the influx of gold will produce a 
great fall in the value of the precious metals and con- 


| sequent derangement of all existing property, and he 


prophesies divers mischiefs to the world—his illustra- 
tions and arguments being mainly derived from the 


| results of a somewhat similar influx on the discovery 


He obtained his promo- | 


Having | 
solicited the honour of an audience of his Royal | 
Highness, he received an intimation that the Duke | 
would receive him at the Horse Guards next day, at | 
He was punctual in | 


of America. But we doubt whether he makes suf- 
ficient allowance for the vast difference in the cireum- 
stances—the enormous increase of commerce and the 
consequently extended field for the absorption of the 
gold. The essay, however, will reward perusal: it is 
a powerful review of one side of the question. The 
question of the /sthmus of DariengShip Canal has been 
reviewed in an elaborate pamphlet by Dr. CULLEN, 
who describes minutely the character of the country, 


mander-in-Chief, was honoured with the expression | the difficulties, and the advantages of the seheme.—— 





It does not give costly steel engravings, | 
but it contains a great number of choicest woodcuts | 





| jects are various. 





Sir GeorGE STEPHEN has treated in a series of letters 
of Bankruptcy and Credit Trade. He endeavours to 
draw a distinction between legitimate and illegitimate 
credit trade, the latter being only a form of swindling 
that just saves the accomplished rogue from the grasp 
of the criminal law. He proposes that the term of 
credit should be defined by law. His arguments are 
powerful and, to our mind, conclusive, for they are 
not the theories of a closet dreamer, but the results of 
the experience of a practical man.——A Plea for our 
own Coast and our Cape Colony is an unnecessary 
pamphlet of an alarmist, repeating very nearly the 
arguments better put by the leading newspapers.—— 
A Word or Two on the Condition of our Agricultural 
Labourers, by a Farmer’s Son, is an extremely sen- 
sible little pamphlet, showing the advantages which 
might be obtained by unmarried labourers from the 
adoption of the club system in. villages, having a 
common home, a commen table, and a common 
manager, by which means they could procure ten 
times the comforts they now enjoy at half the cost of 
their present discomforts. If the labourers could be 
persuaded to improve their condition by means such 
as these we should soon see our country regenerated, 
or rather civilised and happy beyond any community 
that has ever yet existed. It would be well if the 
higher classes in every rural district would read this 
pamphlet and devise the means for carrying its sug- 
gestions into practical operation——A Lecture by 
CurusBert W. Jounson, Esq., on Sanitary Improve- 
ments, delivered some time since at Ipswich, is another 
eloquent contribution to the war against filth and 
disease. It abounds in curious and useful facts.—— 
From the other side of the Atlantic there has come to 
us an Essay on the Trial by Jury, by LYSANDER 
Srooyer, in which the question is examined that 
now so much occupies the thoughts of all in England 
who have watched the proceedings in the County 
Courts, namely, the advantages or otherwise of juries 
in civil causes. He boldly claims for juries the right 
to judge of the justice of laws, and to fix the sen- 
tence ; he defines their rights and duties, as they ought 
to be rather than as they are; he contends that the 
juries of the present day are illegal; he lays before 
jurors some moral considerations by which he con- 
ceives they ought to be influenced. There is much 
curious matter in this essay, and much that is sug- 
gestive. The author has looked deeply into the 
history of jury trial; and, apart from his theories, 
which many will question, his facts will be interest- 
ing and valuable to all. We would especially recom- 
mend its perusal to lawyers and legislators. In 
An Exposition of the Laws relating to the Women of 
England ; showing their Rights, Remedies, and Responsi- 
bilities, in every position of Life, Mr. J. J. WHARTON, 
M.A., espouses the cause of the ladies. Ina volume of 
moderate dimensions he has contrived to concentrate 
all particulars in which the English laws take cogni- 
sance of the existence of women. Scant particulars, 
we must confess; albeit we do not profess the creed of 
the Mahometans, who say that women have no souls. 
One terrible fact, however, the Law does enunciate, 
and that is that they, if married, have no property: 
but here Equity interferes with her benign influence, 
and by means of a potent spell, called separate estate, 
and another which is involved in the mystie doctrine 
of trusts, allows a lady to enjoy the fruits of parental 
provision without danger of spoliation at the ruthless 
hands of a spendthrift husband. The equitable, com- 
mon, and statute law relating to infants, the doctrines 
affecting legitimacy, the legal condition of spinsters 
and widows, and the divers legal obligations attending 
matrimony and betrothment, are extensively and ably 
treated in this volume. In style it is clear and ex- 
plicit, in matter it is accurate and full, in argument it 
is lucid and conclusive. A lawyer might profit by it, a 
lady understand it. The former should not be without 
it, and the latter will find it an advantageous addition 
to her stores of private reading. 





PERIODICALS _AND SERIALS. 


WE are glad to see our Transatlantic brethren at 
length attempting to produce a high-class magazine 
of their own, instead of pirating from ours. America 
has abundance of authors competent to sustain a 
periodical which shall vie with the best of those she 
is now content to borrow from. Hearty welcome, 


| therefore, will be given to PutNAm’s Monthly Maga- 


zine of American Literature, Science, and Art, the 
first number of which has appeared with the new 
year. It promises well, for it has enlisted the pens 
of the ablest writers in the States; although, follow- 
ing the English fashion, no names are appended to 
the articles. But it is easy to trace in them styles 
with which the English reader is familiar. The sub- 
It opens with an article on Cuba, 
written with much tact, in which the doctrine is pro- 
claimed that “the extension of empire by conquest 
will soon be superseded by the irrepressible desire of 
states to become united to each other by the new law 
of annexation.” A paper entitled ‘‘ French Almanacs 
for 1853” is extremely amusing; so is “‘ Modern Spi- 
ritualism.” ‘Our Young Authors,” is the com- 
mencement of a series of sketches of the genius and 
works of the “ coming men” of American Literature. 
Some Sketches of Travels in Switzerland and 
Canada, a few short essays, and several poems of 
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merit much beyond the average, make together a 
bn A readable magazine, which may be enjoyed in 
England quite as much as at home. We heartily 
wish success to this creditable effort of American 
genius to establish an organ for its own deyelop- 
ment. 

The January number of Mary Howrrt’s Dial 
of Love tells her juvenile readers “How the 
Mice got out of Trouble;” and about “A Botanical 
Ramble in January ;” and of “The Children in the 
Wood,” and other things of like kind, and shows 
some of them in really excellent engravings. 

The Scottish Review is a new quarterly organ of the 
Temperance movement. It combines general literature 
with arguments and facts in favour of abstinence, 
and it has enlisted in its service a galaxy of able 
contributors, among whom are De Quincy, Gilfillan, 
Prentice, and Mary Howitt. Most of the articles 
have a useful tendency. 


From the same establishment issues the Scottish 
an Alphabetical List of the | 


Temperance Register, 
Teetotallers, with their addresses and callings, and 
certi y they are numerous ~ influential. 

The Youth's Magazine, No. is a new religious 
periodical for young persons. I contains short tales, 
essays, &e. 

The’ Scottish Educational Re ogister (No. IV. for 
January) has a variety of interesting matter, besides 


several articles bearing on the objects which the | 


magazine especially advocates. Our friend and con- 


tributor, Mr. Herodotus Smith, furnishes the tirst of a | 


series of “ Literary Letters from London,” and there 
is a tale of School Life, representing, we presume 
accurately, the condition and operation of local schools 
fifty years ago. A communication from Paris is also 
given. 

The North British Review is, as usual, full of 


vigorous thought and powerful writing, as if the spirit | 


which has departed from the Edinburgh Review had 


taken possession of this its more youthful rival. The | 


new number opens with an article on “ the Prospects 
of France and the Dangers of England,” in which 
the writer maintains, in opposition to Mr. Cobden and 
the peace party, that the new Emperor will probably 


be compelled to do some desperate act to save his | 


throne, and that the most ready and popular one, in 
which he would have the secret sympathies of all the 
despotic powers, would be an invasion of England. 
With such a possibility even ‘looming in the future,” 
it is but common prudence to be prepared. Fore- 

warned is forearmed. ‘Scottish Philosophy” is a 
review of the very dull book of Sir William Hamilton; 
the reviewer, however, being somewhat less dull than 
his subject.“ Sunday in the Nineteenth Century” is 
an elaborate defence of the ‘Scottish mode of keeping 
Sunday. 
at issue in the controversy: it is not whether it is or 
is not incumbent upon individuals to keep Sunday 
after the strictest fashion, 
who believe that doctrine have a right to dictate to 
others who do not believe it how they shall keep it. 
It is not a question of theology, but of religious 
liberty. ‘* European Navigators in Early Times” is a 
sketch of some early exploring expeditions, both 
curious and amusing. ‘ Litton on the Church” is a 
defence of Presbyterianism, on which we give no 
opinion. Perhaps the most generally interesting 
paper is that entitled “ Progressive Aspects of Liter- 
ature,” a review of a number of our recent essayists. 
“The Universe and its Laws” is the scientific article, 
by the same hand that has contributed others. The 
writer is master 
science in so popular a manner that everybody can 
readily comprehend it. 


Company.” The number concludes with a despond- 
ing essay on “the Legal Profession and the County 
Courts,” apropos of an inquiry whether these latter 
ought to be introduced into Scotland. The writer 
thinks that the same results may be produced by 
reforms in the existing Sheriff Courts. 

The February number of Blackwood’s Magazine 
continues that ‘capital story “Lady Lee’s Widow- 
hood,” and adds some supplementary chapters to the 
“History of John Bull;” but this latter is not so good 
as some of its predecessors, * A Glimpse into the 
Eleusinian Mysteries” ee rs together 
known respec ting these famous rites of the ancients. 
“The Garden” is the subject of a very clever essay, 
beautifully written. ‘“Palissy the Potter” is ap 


elaborate review of a book already introduced to our | 


readers in a notice which has attracted a good deal 
of attention. ‘“ Income Tax Reform” calmly investi- 
gates the question now at issue as to what is the fair 
form of income tax, and in what proportions it should 
be imposed upon the various kinds of property. It 
analyses with great care and ability the re ‘tap of the 
committee, and many suggestions may be gleaned 
rom it towards the pending discussions. The Re- 


port of the Oxford University Commission is treated | 


temperately and fairly. 

The Gentleman’s Magaz ine, for February, has some 
interesting ‘‘ Memorials of John Home, the Author of 
Douglas,” with its usual archeological and historical 
papers, its abundant and valuable obituary, with 
Memoirs and Historical Chronicle. 

The new Part (the 7th) of Messrs. INcram and | 
Cooke's Universal Library, designed to be a marvel- 
lously cheap edition of the English classics, contains 


But the writer overlooks the main question | 


but whether individuals | 


of the difficult art of describing | 


In politics we are treated with | 
a timely p: iper on the Government of the East India | 


all that is | 


“Fontaine’s Fables,” which are given complete as 
translated by Mr. E. Wricut, with illustrations, for 
a shilling.—Since the above was written, we have 
received all the other parts that have been issued of 
this wonderfully cheap and useful enterprise. The 
Library is to be divided into various sections, as 
“ History and Biography, ” “Voyages and Travels,” 
“ Poetry,” “Fiction,” “Essays,” &c. and it is to 
include translations, of which we hope that many will 


Germany. Already are we presented with—in poetry, 
“ Scott’s Lady of the Lake and Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ; ” in biography, “ Walton’s Lives ; ” in voy- 
ages, * Anson’ s Voyage round the World; ” in essays, 
* Alison’s Essays on Taste;” and in fiction, “* The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” “ Picciola,” and “ Tristram 
Shandy.” We would recommend to the publishers 
“Stephens’s Travels,” ‘ Hazlitt’s Essays,” “Jane 
| Taylor’s Works,” ‘“ Miss Edgeworth’s Tales,” ‘“ The 
Arabian Nights,” ‘Don Quixote,” “Gil Blas,” and 
** Gulliver’s Travels,” which would be sure to com- 
mand an extensive popularity, as their interest will 
never fail. 

The Lclectic Review treats of ‘‘ National Education,” 
reviews ‘“ Moore’s Memoirs ” and the ‘‘ Colloquies of 
| E. Osborne,” and examines the pamphlets on the 
| * Restoration of Belief,” which made a sensation some 
| time ago. But the article that will most attract is a 
powerful | one on “Catholicism in the Nineteenth 
| Century.” Another essay, peculiarly adapted to a 
review which is avowedly the organ of a sect, is on 
the “ Methodist Theory and Practice of Excommuni- 
| cation.” 

A rival to Punch has been started under the title of 
Diogenes, the first monthly part of which is now 
| before us. There is a good deal of the humour of “ 
original, especially in the woodcuts ; but certainly i 
does not surpass, nay, it does not equal, its ve So 
nitor. As there is nothing new either in the design 
or in the execution, we confess we are unable to 
discover the object of the enterprise. It is certain 
that ii will not supersede Punch ; it remains for ex- 
periment to prove whether there is room for two 
| periodicals of this class. 

The Illustrated Magazine of Art for February is the 
best of John Cassell’s many enterprises. It contains 
avast number of woodcuts of rare beauty, and on 
subjects of permanent interest, as of portraits of emi- 
nent men, ancient art, science, manufactures, foreign 
scenes, remarkable buildings, and such like, with 
articles extremely well written, descriptive of the 
| subjects thus presented by the engraver. 

The Sportsman for February has two mg 
engravings—one of a Boar Hunt, the other of 
famous Racehorse. The literature is addressed to the 
lovers of sport, whether hunting, fishing, shooting, or 
racing, and consists of essays, tales, reminiscences of 
sports at home and abroad, with a large collection of 
sporting intelligence. 

The February number of the Belle 
by Mrs. 

tales, essays, and poetry, chiefly by lady contributors, 
most of whom are writers of repute—thus we = 
in this number the names of Miss Pardoe, Lady E. 
Wortley, Mrs. Abdy, Mrs. Owen, Mrs. Kinkel, Maria 
Norris, &e. 
a scene by moonlight. 

The Farmer's Magazine for February collects every 
kind of information useful to the practical agricul- 
turist, and which is thus placed in his hands at a 
very cheap rate. 

The fifth part of The Cyclopedia Bibliographica 
(Darling) advances to the letter C. What a mar- 
vellous array of books on one subject ! 

The February number of The Charm is indeed a 
charming book for boys and girls. It gives a familiar 
account of Belgium, of the Hip ypopotamus, of Richard 





the Lion-hearted, with some tales, assisted by capital | 


woodcuts, all well adapted to please and instruct the 
young. 

. The Church of England Magazine for February min- 
gles a great deal of general literature with religious 
reading. 

Who's Who, for 1853, is enlarged in bulk. It con- 
tains the names of all our officials, with an obituary 
for the last year. 

The Picture Pleasure Book, Part X., contains some 
forty or fifty woodeuts of great beauty as works of 
art, designed to be a sort of teacher of children 
through the eye. 

The Cyclopedia of Poetical Quotations, by H. G. 
Apams, Parts 1 to 6, is a collection of short passages 


from the poets, relating to different subjects, which | 


are placed alphabetically for convenience of reference, 
suchas “ Adversity, ‘“ Age,” ‘“ Angels,” and so forth. 
Of course they are se ected without reference to any 
beauty or intrinsic worth in the quotation itself, but 
simply as relating to the particular subject. It is 
therefore useful as a repertory for citation, and not at 
- for reading. Great diligence must have been used | 
by Mr. Adams in gathering together his materials. 

No. 14 of the Biographical Magaz ine is an improv e- | 


Macready, Mr. Gladstone, Daniel Webster, and | 
others. | 

The 2nd part of Mr. PICKERING ‘s edition of Reynar dq | 
the For continues the translation of that famous 
German legend. 


The 2nd number of Putnam's Monthly Magazine 


be given, especially from the copious literature of | abundant pages. 


Assemblée, edited | 
Crosland, is a well-selected miscellany of | 


It contains also a beautiful engraving of 


ment on its prede cessor. It contains memoirs of | and it does not walk backwards. 





It first 


more than maintains the promise of the first. 
Yori us with an engraved bird’s-eye view of New 

ork, with the opening paper of an intended elaborate 
description of that city; and divers woodcuts of public 


buildings are mingled with the text. “A Glance at 
Havana” is a second; and “ Have we a Bourbon 
amongst us?” a third illustrated article——a new 
feature of a monthly magazine. A good deal of 
variety, both of subject and style, is found in these 
“Our Best Society,” is a capital 
hit at social follies and frivolities. ‘Our Young 
Authors,” is a clever sketch of the genius of Melville, 
known in England as the author of Typee, and other 
South-Sea romances. There is some poetry also, 
superior in quality to that usually found in 
periodicals. 

Sharpe's London Magazine for February is now 
edited by Mrs. 8. C. Hatz, who has enlisted many 
able contributors, and altogether much improved the 
quality of this periodical. It has another distinguishing 
attraction, some excellent engravings. 

The 14th part of The Portrait Gallery has portraits, 
with memoirs, of Defoe, Swift, Addison, Peter the 
Great, Handel, and Pope. 

The 4th vol. of Chambers's Pocket Miscellany is an 
amusing and instructive collection of short papers for 
railway reading and popular circulation. 

Chambers’s Repository of Instructicve and Amusing 
Tracts is almost a revival of the admirable Papers 
Jor the People. It contains a collection of tracts upon 
such subjects as The Cotton Metropolis, Australia, 
Madame de Sevigné, The Rhine, The Pilgrim Fathers, 
and also the first of a design which we hope will be 
steadily carried out, the giving of the spirit of our 
longer poems,—here we have * Paradise Lost” very 
skilfully abbreviated. 











Consumption.—‘“ I think it my duty to warn the 
| heads of families against being easily persuaded either 
to banish their children to Madeira or Italy, or to 
shut them up in warm rooms at home. Itis generally 
a very unnecessary practice, and even worse than use- 
less. There is often extreme — init. We have 
already stated, that Drs. Go murlay, Gordon, and 
Heineker, each of whom resided at Madeira, dis- 
courage us from sending patients thither, the first 
declaring that whole families have been swept off 
there by consumption. It is of far greater con- 
sequence how the patients live out of the house and in 
the house, than where they live; and if people would 
only avail themselves of all the advantages they 
enjoy in this country, they never need think of visit- 
ing another." —Dr. Graham's Modern Domestic 
Medicine. 
3y the French literary records of the year 1852 

there appear to have been published in that country 
during the year 4519 engravings and lithographs, 
2443 pieces of music, and &261 books, pamphlets 
and newspapers : of the publications in foreign 
languages, 44 were in English. This return scarcely 
affords an idea of the number of books, including as it 
| does so large a number of pamphlets and journals. 
By Norton’s Literary Gazette (New York), the num- 
ber of American publications during the past year 
| was 1150, coliaied of Pamphlets. Of these, 285 
were original American works, and &65 reprints. 
This summary, it is possible, may be somewhat 
understated, by works published in distant parts of 
the States, of local value, Kc. not obtaining due pub- 
licity. In addition there are 2800 periodical works 
now in course of regular publication in the United 
States, of which no less than 350 are daily, and 2000 
weekly, newspapers. 
| HyisroricaL Fancies or M. Jutes Janin.— 
The Gazette du Midi devotes a recent article to the 
historical mistakes of certain well-known writers, and 
| among them the popular feuilletonist, M. Jules Janin. 
Among this distinguished author’s historical fancies we 

observe the following :—‘t The Palace of the Luxem- 
bo yurg was built by Catherine de Medicis in 1615.” 
| Talking of a place now thirdly illustrated, as M. Janin 
might have said, by the residence of a distinguished 
Ex-Chancellor, he takes note of ‘the town of Cannes, 
doubly celebrated by the victory won by Hannibal over 
the Romans, and by the landing of Bonaparte.” M. 
Janin likewise makes Charlemagne assist at the Cru- 
sades, while he throws the odium of the persecution of 
Abelard, upon Louis XI. In _natural history his 
descriptions, it seems, are literally glowing, for ‘‘he 
sees, through the crystal of a book,” “the crayfish 
blushing,’’ and he terms the lobster the cardinal of the 
seas—only having seen it at table. This recalls to us 
an anecdote. The committee of the Dictionary of the 
Academy being assembled, enter Cuvier. Committee 
Ah, monsieur, you have come in just at the right 
moment; we will submit to you the definition of a 
word which comes under your own department. Cray- 
Jish—a little red fish which walks backwar 
| Perfect (answered Cuvier), only permit me three slight 
observations :—The crayfis h is not a fish; it is not red 5 
With these exceptions 
your definition is admirably correct.” M. Janin is, 
however, consoled with the facts that, according to 
Capefigue, Colbert signed the revocation of the edict of 
| Nantes two years after his death, and that Armand 
Marrast made Hannibal and Czsar encounter each other 
at the battle of Pharsalia 
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FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Wene it possible that any person given to the 
reading of French novels could be ignorant of the 
political changes that have convulsed France 
during the last half-decade, George Sand’s new 
fiction of Mont Revéche would suffice to inform 
him that some great revolution had transformed 
the country which sends it forth. Strange to 
say! phenomenon hitherto unknown in a novel of 
George Sand’s! here are a husband and a wife 
who, without being fools, are really fond of each 
other through two volumes; and, stranger still, 
the personages who plot against the peace of this 
happy couple are made to appear on that account 
either hateful or ridiculous. There is a man of 
letters, too, in the novel,—a conspicuous figure, 
indeed,—who, wonderful to relate, knows his place, 
and is rather bashful (being poor) about proposing 
to a rich young lady, who is by no means loath to 
have him! The married couple are M. and 
Madame Du Tertre, rich and clever people living 
at their country seat, with three beautiful 
daughters (by a former marriage, the present 
Madame being a second wife) Monsieur is a 
deputy, and the most sensible, the best of men; 
Madame is terribly sickly for so young a person, 
but is all the more interesting on that account 
seemingly, and appears, you can't well tell why, 
to fascinate everybody that approaches her. 


Among the fascinated is M. Thierray, the author | 
(who had met her in Paris); and he gladly | 


accepts an invitation from the unsuspecting 
Monsieur to go and visit them in the country, and 
have a few weeks’ shooting. At the opening of 
the story, M. Thierray is about to depart, and is 
taking leave of a young aristocratic friend of his 
(they had been at school together), M. Flavien De 
Saulges. By the most curious coincidence in 
the world, M. De Saulges (will it be believed?) 
is bound for that part of the country too. He 
has a little estate, called Mont Revéche, con- 
tiguous to Du Tertre’s, and which is about to 
become the latter’s by purchase, and Flavien’s 
presence on the spot is needed. Under these 
circumstances, Thierray had better put up with 
his friend at Mont Revéche, and they can enjoy 


as much of the Du Tertres’ society as seems | 
So off they go, little thinking what is | 


desirable. 
to be the result of their visit. For Mademoiselle 
Eveline, the second daughter, quite a Diana 
Vernon, luckily enchains M. Thierray, who 
abandons in consequence those naughty thoughts 
about her step-mama. Alas! the poor step-mama 
is not happy yet, for the eldest Miss Du Tertre, 
Nathalie by name, isa gifted young person of the 
most wicked disposition, who puts it into M. De 
Saulges’ head that her step-mama likes him, an 
error which leads him into all manner of absurd 
proceedings; ‘and these, skilfully manipulated by 


into a temporary Othello. 
foolish young nephew of M. Du Tertre, who 
neglects the charming Caroline, the third and 
youngest daughter, and fancies himself in 
love with his aunt-in-law, which is not only 
very criminal, but very silly. At last matters 
are settled in this way. Madame dies without 
having scarcely ever opened her mouth. Nathalie 
confesses, and is ashamed of her machinations, 
and, after an interval of repentance, marries 
M. De Saulges, who was made to cut a very ridi- 
culous figure, confidently making love to a mar- 
ried lady who had scarcely ever looked at him. 
Thierray has his Eveline; the silly nephew (better 
fate than he deserves) espouses the charming 
Caroline; and M. Du Tertre, bland and sensible 
to the last, blesses everybody when the curtain 
drops, as cheerfully as a sorrowing widower can. 
In point of style, of course, George Sand’s new 
novel is, as usual, graceful and mellifluous, and 
the rural life of French people of the higher 
class is charmingly painted. Indeed, were it not 
for poor Madame’s own sufferings, and the absurd 
ones which she unconsciously causes in others, 
Mont Revéche, with its light freshness of scenery 
and character, would be a very pretty and cap- 
tivating tale. 

Paulo majora canamus. Count de Marcellus, 
an old French diplomatist, has just published a 
book which should make quite as much noise in 
England as in France, in spite of its domestic 
title: Politique de la Restauration en 1822 et 1823. 
The count was French chargé d'affaires in London 








| haustive essay by Ernst von 








during those two years, succeeding Chateaubriand, 
who quitted the London embassy to represent 
France at the Congress of Verona, and then to fill 
the postof Minister of Foreign Affairs at Paris. ‘The 
work of M. de Marcellus consists of two parts,— 
the first a sort of ‘“ Reminiscences” of London 
and England during 1822-3, the other, his free 
and easy diplomatic correspondence with Chateau- 
briand; both of them containing many curious 
anecdotes of England’s political and social som- 
mités of those days; while the whole breathes 
the esprit of the French gentleman of the old 
school. M.de Marcellus thinks it necessary to 
apologize that he, a diplomatist, should gossip 
about a mission; but, both in France and England, 
wide indeed is the interval that separates us from 
1822, and the Count’s book is as much history as 
if it related to 1722. As a specimen of the anec- 
dotes which the work contains, let us quote the 
foliowing, reporting as it does George IV.’s opinion 
on Parliamentary government. 

“ Don’t let yourself be dazzled,” said George IV. 
one day to M. de Marcellus, “don’t let yourself be 
dazzled by our system of government, which they call 
so perfect. If it has some advantages, it has also 
great inconveniences ; and I haye never forgotten the 
remark made to me about it by a King, a man of sense 
(whom M. de Marcellus suspects, in a note, to have 
been Louis XVIII.) ‘Your English system of govern- 
ment only tends to promote adventurers and to lower 
people of worth.’ What say you to it, Canning?” 
And as the minister, embarrassed, stammered and 
hesitated to reply, “For the good of the world,” 
continued the king, “ we ought not to wish that other 
nations should adopt our institutions,” &e. &e. &e. 
And without waiting for a reply, George LV. turned 
his back on us, with a malicious glance and smile. 

If his Majesty could have looked forward to 
the winter of 1852, and seen a British Prime 
Minister ask Bright to dinner! But let us hear 
Canning’s reply :— 

Mr. Canning, quite disconcerted, had some trouble 
at first to recover his self-possession. Then, press- 
ing my arm, he said to me, bitterly, ‘‘ Representative 
Government is good for another purpose, which his 
Majesty has forgotten. It causes Ministers to bear, 
without retort, the epigrams of a King who seeks 
by these weapons to revenge himself for his im- 
potence,” 

What a pity Canning could not have retained 
his self-possession, and replied directly to his 
Majesty himself ! 

Of a very different English king from his most 
gracious Majesty George the Fourth—Alfred the 
Great, namely—another German biography has 
been published, the second within two years. 
Dr. Pauli was a Protestant, but the new biogra- 
pher, Dr. Weiss, is a Catholic, and one who has 
suffered professorial martyrdom for his faith. 
His Geschichte Alfred’s des Cirossen (“ History of 


Ings 5 j | Alfred the Great”), besides including the results 
the artful Nathalie, convert even M. Du Tertre | 
Then there is a/| 


of the labours of Pauli and others, contains much 
that is new and original. The chief point in the 
originality with which Dr. Weiss handles his 
heroic theme is his constant reference to the influ- 
ence of contemporary continental history on the 


vicissitudes of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom, which | 


Alfred’s grandfather, Egbert, consolidated. Much 


| is made of Egbert’s stay at the Court of Charle- 
| magne, and a distinct relation is established be- 


tween the death of the latter and the outburst of 
the Scandinavian sea-hordes. It is seldom that 
German theorising is found at once so ingenious 
and so rational as in Dr. Weiss’s learned and ani- 
mated work. 

An interesting contribution to the literature 
of German scholarship is the graceful and ex- 
Lasaulx: Zur 
Geschichte und Philosophie der Ehe bei den Griechen 
(“On the History and Philosophy of Marriage in 
Ancient Greece), a matter on which much ig- 
norance has often been displayed, from a want of 
attention to the different views of the Greeks at 
different periods. Lasaulx begins with Andro- 
mache and Penclope as feminine types of the 
heroic ages, and traces the waning respect for 
woman in the Greek mind in connection with the 
degenerating civilisation of Greece—through such 
relations as that of Aspasia to Pericles, the jokes 
which Socrates cracks upon the married state, 
the admission of the Hetairai to a_ residence 
within the city walls,—until at last we have such 
phenomena as the gilt image of Phryne shame- 
lessly set up at sacred Delphi ! 

Some of our readers may remember the ac- 
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count in these columns of a visit paid by Tne 
Critic in the summer of last year to the vener- 
able German poet 'Tieck at Berlin. Heinrich Laube, 
the well-known theatrical person of Vienna, has 
lately published in the Austrian Lloyd a_re- 
port of a conversation he had with Tieck just 
about the same date as that of Tux Criric’s. As 
in the case of Tue CrirIc, so in that of Laube, the 
venerable Tieck’s conversation turned chiefly on 
the drama and on Shakspere, and was inter- 
spersed in both cases with sneers at the pre- 
tentious extravagance of the rising generation. 
On Shakspere, during Laube’s interview, Tieck 
expressed himself with the old enthusiasm, and, 
in the way of information, the inquisitive visitor 
got out of him that the German versions of 
Shakspere’s plays which bear the name of the 
father were executed merely under his super- 
vision, by the gifted Dorothy Tieck. Of Macbeth 
Tieck spoke in a rapturous tone, and threw out 
the hint, worthy of some attention, that the hero 
and heroine of the play should be personated by 
a youthful couple, as in his opinion hints were 
scattered throughout that proved the comparative 
juvenility of Macbeth and his terrible wife. From 
Shakspere to Goethe the transition was a natu- 
ral one, and Tieck spoke lightly of the Goethean 
performances of the mid-Weimar-period ; pro- 
nouncing the Natiirliche Tochter to be beautiful 
as marble, but as cold. By the way, Ira Ald- 
riage, the negro-actor, of whose histrionic tour in 
Germany we lately gave our readers an account, 
has finished his engagement at Berlin with im- 
mense applause, the King of Prussia presenting 
him with a magnificent medal. Inj this country 


Aldridge was thought very little of; happily the 


crosses of the Order of Merit, recently bestowed 
by the same monarch on Macaulay and Colone} 
Rawlinson, derive a sanction from the recogni- 
tion of their fellow-countrymen. 

Who forgets Meinhold, and the success of his 
Amber-Witch, and the discomfiture of Doctor 
Strauss? Meinhold’s next performance was a 
comparative failure, and an early death prevented 
him from retrieving it. When he died he was 
engaged upon another work, of which his literary 
exccutor has just published the fragments:—Der 
getreue Ritter Sigismund Hager von und ze 
Altensling, und seine Zeit (“The faithful Knight 
Sigismund Hager, &c. and his Age.”) The form 
is an autobiography with letters; the time, that 
of the Reformation; and Meinhold’s decided lean- 
ing to Catholicism is unequivocally betrayed in 
the sharp things said of the first Reformers and 
their tendencies. 

From America there are few literary announce- 
ments of any mark; of forthcoming domestic 
books, almost none, unless we except that of 
“ A new Domestic Story,” by the author of Queechy, 
The Wide, Wide World, &c. and an imitation of 
our Mr. Murray, in the guise of a forthcoming 
Handbook of New York. In the pirate line, how- 
ever, there is an enterprise getting under way 
which is worth noting,—a collection of ‘ Speeches 
by the Right Honourable Thomas Babington 
Macaulay,” which, as in the case of De Quincey’s 
scattered writings, may perhaps lead to an 
English edition, authorised and superintended by 
Macaulay himself. 





ITALY. 


(ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Palermo. 
Aw Asiatic aspect in its edifices, and a wild grandeur 
in its surrounding scenery, give to Palermo a cha- 
racter distinct from that of any other city I know. 
Its long streets, built in right lines, present most 
picturesque irregularities and bizarre decorations, 
heavy projecting balconies, with iron gratings, a pro- 
fusion of richly moulded cornices and painted friezes, 
their vista terminating in mountain scenery, whose 


| precipitous forms seem to rise almost immediately 


above the suburban limits. From the sea the view of 
this place has a charm indescribable, owing to the 
numerous cupolas and towers, the flat roofs with 


| graceful arcades supporting loggias on their summit, 
| the ever-flowering gardens and general luxuriance of 


a vegetation elsewhere exotic, as the date-bearing 
palm, the cactus, and the Indian fig—above all, the 
bold magnificence of its natural features. A warm 
reddish brown is the predominating tint in this land- 
scape; and above the lower regions, over which ex- 
tend forests (rather than groves) of orange and lemon 
trees, rise the rocky heights of the sweeping semi- 
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circle which, together with the northern boundary of 
sea, incloses the valley which native writers have 
styled, with complacency scarcely leading to exagger- 
ation, the Conca d@’Ore, or Golden Shell. It will soon, 
however, be perceived that this city of so many ex- 
ternal fascinations is deficient as to all that indicates | 
intellectual progress and awakened energies ; and it 
is evident that the false policy or indolence of the 
powers that be must mainly be responsible for this. 
In this once great metropolis of the Norman and 
Swabian kings a moral lever is now wanting (most 
especially at an epoch like the present, immedi- 
ately succeeding that greatest of national misfor- 
tunes, an unsuccessful revolution) to raise to aggre- 
gate efforts, to give society self-consciousness, the 
elasticity of hopefulness, or any other impulses be- 
sides those of pleasure-seeking. Interesting, and in 
some aspects wildly original, as this place and its 
mhabitants are, fashion has, among the higher ranks, 
with her usual tyranny, reduced all things externally 
to a level of tame uniformity. An Anglo-mania, more 
decidedly marked than anywhere else, prevails here, 
and has almost exactly assimilated the upper classes 
of the Palermitan with those of the London popula- 
tion, whilst the strange half-Saracenic costumes, 
original manners and dialect of the lower remain in 
singularly opposed originality. These streets are 
crowded to excess and at first, give an impression of 
prosperity and commercial activity, scarcely accordant 
with the reality ; yet I have heard those whom cir- 
cumstances have fixed for a permanence here com- 
plain of the dulness of Palermo as_ insufferable! 
Whoever travels for instruction and study will not, I 
imagine, be found soon to re-echo these complaints ; 
there is for such abundance to suggest reflection, to 
excite curiosity, to delight and amuse here. 

On beginning to look around, in the desire to ac- 
quaint myself with the general condition of the arts | 
and institutions for their benefit in this city, I have | 
been astonished at the inertness, the actually stupid 
indifference, that prevails in regard to objects which 
an island so rich in the treasures of antiquity as Sicily 
might be made to contribute, to an amount that would 
constitute this one of the most interesting and import- 
ant museum-cities upon earth. True that a uni- 
tersity has been founded here by Ferdinand I. in 
1806, which has outstripped in the race its more an- 
cient rivals at Catania and Messina, numbering an 
average of 1000 students, who repair from all parts 
of Sicily to secure the benefits of gratuitous, or a/most 
gratuitous education. There have been, and are, pro- 
fessors of high merit at this university; and the 
schools are generally well attended, excepting, at 
least, that of one chair supported rather for the honour 
attaching to its name than any practical purposes— 
the chair of Arabic Literature, whose professor is, I 
am told, just enabled to maintain his place and salary 
through the support of a single auditor! The courses 
of Latin and Italian Literature are well attended; 
that of Greek less neglected than is the case at 
Catania ; medicine, chemistry, and the physical 
sciences more especially cultivated than any other 
branches. There is a School of Design accessible to 
all without requirements, and a good, though not 
very large, gallery of casts from the antique (in- 
cluding also the principal works of Canova), open for 
drawing. During the academic term a model sits 
every evening for the study of the nude; and every 
third year an exhibition of modern art is opened, fol- | 
lowed by adjudication of prizes, consisting of twelve 
gold and six silver medals, in the several branches of 
painting, sculpture, architecture; but of the general | 
character of these contemporary works (the oppor- 
tunity for estimating which does not occur during 
the present year) the reports reaching me are far from 
favourable. The Museum, the attraction to strangers 
within this university, contains treasures whose value 
enhances our regret at the carelessly bad management | 
betrayed in all its arrangements: its rooms are ill | 
lighted, and (with the exception of the principal hall 
of paintings) of insignificant scale ; no catalogue 
has yet been printed, either for the whole or any 
section of their contents; and the local authori- 
ties seem to think it wisest to do what lies in 
their power for checking the dangerous redun- | 
dancies of the press by prohibiting even the | 
publication of catalogues, for a respectable old custode 
told me that one he had prepared for the collection of | 
sculptures (which most requires explanation) was | 
placed under ban by these enlightened academicians; 
possibly avarice lying at the root of the objection, as 
the printing of such catalogue would have been at 
their own expense! No public days, or hours, are 
established for the inspection of this museum ; and the 
contrast presented by its dusky chambers to the 
splendid galleries and halls of the Vatican and Bour- 
bonic Museums, crowded by all the fashionable or 
curious among the strangers annually flocking to 
Rome and Naples, is indeed disadvantageous. The 
paintings here haye been all donations, mostly from 
the late Prince del Belmonte, a few from the present 
King; nothing has been pwrchased to add to the 
wealth of the collection. There being no inhibition 
against the use of the note-book, I have been able 
to make memoranda of those most admirable, and 
entitled to be considered classical works, among which 
I may specify a Correggio, Ecce Homo, a head of the 
finest and most delicate execution, with that deep 
pathos of expression for which this master is eminent; 








Raffaelle, sketch of the Spasimo (or Christ fainting 
under the weight of the Cross), though a sketch only, 
giving a clearer idea of that famous picture than 
any engraving ; Claude, a landscape at sunset, with 
a meandering river, distant amountains, groves, and a 
terrace-garden, intensely Jtalian in the spirit of the 


| scene; Sebastiano del Piombo, St. Andrew, leaning 


on his cross, a colossal majestic figure of vigorous 
conception ; Sassoferrato, Guardian Angel conducting 
a Child, one of the largest among all his pieces, the 
figures being life-size and full length, beautiful, but 
not of so high an ideal as are many of his single 
heads; Rubens, Holy Family, of splendid colouring, 
and a naive truthfulness in expression, but more like 
a family picture in the Dutch bourgeois class than 
the divine subject intended; Velasquez, Laban pursuing 
his Daughters, a striking composition, displaying the 
peculiar vigour of design and rather lurid colouring 
of this master (Laban, descending from his horse, 
inquires of a half-naked shepherd, seated on a rock, 
the way he should take; two rustic figures, a male 
and female, are looking on in idle curiosity; a flock of 
sheep fills the foreground, and a wild landscape, 
giving the idea of desert solitude and sultriness, is in 
the distance); Spagnoletto, the Virgin supporting the 
Dead Christ, a fine expression of forlorn constancy 
and elevation of soul amidst anguish in the mother, 
which realises the sublime of pathos; Novelli (called 
“ Moureabse,” the most celebrated Sicilian artist, 
and styled by some the “ Raffaello of Sicily,” whose 
works it would be impossible to estimate without 
visiting Palermo, which contains the majority and the 
tinest), the Madonna and Child in Glory, St. John and 
St. Rosalia below, the female heads especially beau- 


| tiful, the colouring broad and powerful, but far sur- 


passed in every respect by a work of the same master 
hanging near, the Delivery of St. Peter from Prison, 
the most striking composition by Moureabse I have 
seen—nothing could be more finely expressive than 
the action and countenance of the apostle as he starts 


| up and gazes at the apparition of the angel, as 


doubting whether it be but a vision or in reality a 
deliverer, half overcome by awe, and yet devoutly 
rejoicing; two sleeping soldiers in front, under dark 
shadow, serve to give 
ritualised dignity and 
group. Two rooms contain the entire collection of 
sculpture ; but these objects are most precious, filling 
indeed an interval in the history of that art which 
would otherwise remain quite unillustrated. The 
most remarkable are the metopes from the temples 
of Selinuntium, high reliefs, in which the figures are 
smaller than life—Perseus slaying Medusa, assisted by 
Minerva; and Hercules Melampygos, the hero carrying 
on his shoulders, suspended head downwards from a 
pole, the two brothers Cereopes, whom he had cap- 
tured as robbers. These are believed to be the most 


| ancient Greek sculptures in Sicily, if not in the world, 


and inferred, by recent criticism, to indicate the first 
step of emancipation from Egyptian influences, and 
from the traditions accepted by the school of Diedalus. 
The type of features is alike in each figure, with large 


stitty-curling hair in parallel rows, and a similar 


formality in the folds of drapery—the Medusa having | 
The two | 


no serpent-locks, but long plaits of hair. 
groups (connected together in the same fragment) 


| were discovered by two English travellers not many 


years ago, af r which the government ordered exca- 


| vations to be made at Selinuntium, and thus brought 


to light the Combat of Pelops at (Enomaus, as has 
been styled a relief of four horses all facing the 


| spectator, the two central drawing a Biga, with a 


driver whose head and hands only are preserved ; 


| the others mounted by riders, whose figures have 


almost entirely perished—supposed to be about one 
century later than the epoch of the preceding. 
Minerva slaying the Giant Pallas (both figures head- 
less) and Diana slaying Gration (where the head of 
the latter only is preserved, seen in profile, as he looks 
up to his conqueror, who places her foot on his pros- 
trate form)—these, displaying a style in some degree 
nearer to the truth of nature, are considered to belong 


| to the next epoch, cotemporaneous with the Egina 


Marbles now at Munich. The subjects of the remainder 
are Apollo and Daphne ; Diana and Actwon (in which 
it is observable that Actwon has not horns growing 
from his head, but carries over his shoulders the hide 
of a stage, whose head and horns hang near his face, 


perhaps the original version of the story afterwards 


admirable relief to the spi- | 
illumination of the central | 


| elliptical eyes, thick flat lips, high straight nose, | 





illustration of polychrome as applied to architecture : 
that of an Adicula, with architrave, cornice, an 
angle-pilaster, and a fluted column (Doric), partly 
restored, to display the manner in which colour was 
introduced on the triglyphs and other details, blue 
and red being the only tints used, as we see here 
with an admixture of the modern and the ancient— 
this also from Selinuntium. Other less considerable 
fragments of architecture, with colour, from Girgenti, 
| are also among the contents of the same rooms, and 





| several statues of the Roman epoch, semi-colossal, of 


majestic character, the material of all these (as of the 
Selinuntian metopes) being a rather coarse-grained 
Sicilian stone, of dusky grey tint, the heads, hands, 
and feet of the females only in the metopes being 
marble. 

There is, in another department, a collection ot 
Greek vases from Girgenti (not numerous), with red 
figures on a black ground, of mythologic subjects, 
among which a comic Bacchanalian scene is the most 
curious ; several figures and vessels of bronze or terra 
cotta, presented by the late king; and beside these, 
an interesting, for Sicily a unique, cabinet of antique 
ornaments in solid gold, a garland of leaves, very 





delicately and beautifully wrought, a variety of rings 
and ear-rings, closely resembling, both in design and 
workmanship, the Etruscan ornaments of similar 
material. ‘These last were found by mere accident, a 
few years since, in the construction of a high road 
near Tindari (the ancient Tyndaris) ; but no excava- 
tions were ordered by the authorities—not a step was 
taken in consequence! 

One of the most important works recently published 
in Sicily—I believe indeed the most valuable yet pro- 
duced on the same subject—is the History of Greek 
Antiquities in this island, by the Duke Serradifalco, 
with finely-lithographed illustrations from the author’s 
own drawings. ‘The illustrated edition is comprised 
in a single, but very large volume, beautifully got up, 
with letter-press in Italian and French. Not a rem- 


| nant of classic antiquity in his native country has 


escaped the attention of this distinguished nobleman, 


| who has shared the fate almost universally awarded 


to the genius, intelligence, and self-sacrificing patriot- 
ism of this ill-governed country—exile. Enjoying, 
prior to the revolution, the highest favour and con- 
tidence, he held the office, for which none was better 
qualitied, of President to the Commission for Public 
Antiquarian Works. Led into the revolutionary cause 
almost against his will, and rather in obedience to a 
sense of duty than from motives of ambition, he con- 
sented to become one of a junta of four in the pro- 
visional government. On the restoration of Bourbonic 
sway, he did not attempt to fly, and remained long 
unmolested ; but an order was finally issued for his 
arrest, and a military detachment arrived at his palace, 
whom he calmly requested to wait for a few moments 
whilst he prepared to resign himself into their hands 
—then withdrawing, he re-appeared in the uniform of 
a Russian General, that rank having been conferred 
upon him by the Emperor Nicholas, when at Palermo, 
and asked the military if they dared to outrage, in 
his person, the dignity of General in the armies of the 
Czar? The expedient proved efficacious, and Serradi- 
falco was left at liberty, but has subsequently retired 
into voluntary exile. 

I am sorry to observe one irreparable loss sustained, 
through the vandalism of insurrection, in the venera- 
ble palace, supposed to have been founded by the 
Emir Adelecamo, and subsequently only enlarged and 
beautified by the Norman Kings, still the viceregal 
residence here. Unquestionable it is that the great 


| preponderance of cruelty and treachery, in the late 


vicisitudes, rests on the conscience of the victors; but 
one must lament that the most deplorable instinct of 
uncultivated humanity, under the stimulant of politi- 
cal frenzy—the instinct of destruction—at one period 
disgraced the cause of the Palermitans. The halls of 
this historic palace were broken into by a mob whose 
proceedings seem to have vied with those of the sans 
culotie invaders at the Tuileries or Versailles; articles 
of furniture were shattered, windows broken, silk 
hangings rent, and (most miserable outrage of all) a 
production of Greek art, the bronze figure of a ram, re- 
cumbent, about five feet in length and three in height, 
was shivered into countless splinters! Happily there 
existed two of these figures, similar in proportions 
and (I believe) in design, which had been originally 
brought from Constantinople to Syracuse, and placed 
on each side the gateway to the castle founded by the 


fabulously exaggerated) ; Jupiter and Semele; Hercules 
and the Amazonian Queen. These, found in 1851, are 
assumed to be of an epoch not far anterior to that of 


Phidias. The building of the earliest temple at Selinun- | 


tium is supposed to have nearly corresponded in date 
with the fiftieth Olympiad, the period when imitative (as 
distinct from the merely traditional and sacerdotally- 
prescribed) sculpture may be conjectured to have had 
its birth in the Greek colonies. As the works of the 
second manner among these marbles are confidently 
referred to the sixty-fifth or sixth Olympiad, their 
epoch would correspond with that of the Egina 
Marbles; and the last, the most perfect, being con- 
sidered referable to a period shortly before the taking 


ever extinguished, their dates would not be far re- 
moved (on this hypothesis) from the highest period 
| of Greek art, namely, the eighty-sixth Olympiad. 
Another fragment in this museum affords interesting 


of Selinuntium by Hannibal, when its glory was for | 


Saracens, and subsequently occupied by the Byzantine 
| Commander, Maniaces, at the promontory of Ortygia. 
From Syracuse they were transferred hither by 
Charles II1.; and that which has escaped the tempest 
of democratic fury now stands at one extremity of 
the throne-room in this palace—a figure most spirited 
in conception and true to nature in detail, invested at 
the same time with a certain majesty that almost 
imparts soul to the brute creature. 





A Mr. Clarke, of Southwark, has found that the 
ordinary window-sashes may be made of glass, instead 
of wood or iron as at present;—and from the greater 
beauty of the material, it is obvious that sashes of red, 





| blue, or green glass—according to the taste of the glazier 
| or according to the other decorations of the window-— 
would add considerably to the brilliant effects of a fine 
shop-fr ut. 
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MEDICAL SCIENCE. | perly applied, appears to be the surest, as it is un- | 


questionably the safest mode of destroying the aneu- 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL rismal tumour. The profession is indebted to Mr. | SUMMARY OF SCIENCE. 





Tufnell for his very satisfactory account of the | PHYSICS. 


WORLD. . ae , , 
RLI whole matter. The work is illustrated by plates of| On tHe Conservation oF Force.—In this 


BES SERIE. | the instruments hitherto employed in Dublin, and the | month’s number of Scientifie Memoirs, a new series of 
I. New Books. | recent improvements by elastic pressure. which Quarterly journal was commenced in Nov. last, 

e ry . sme ee. Dp a . ; ye ° me. ae a issued in two separate s—one devote 
De la Contagionabilit de la Phthisie Pulmonaire, | The Fever at Boa Vista in 1845-6, unconnected with and issued in two s¢ parate parts one devoted to 


Sondée principalement sur des faits pratiques. Par J.| the Visit of the “ Eclair” to that Island. By GILBERT | Natural History, under the joint editorship of 
DE Mvynck, Docteur en Médecine, &e. Gand, Keen. 1 D.. RN.. Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets, | Messrs. Huxley and Henfrey, the other confining 
1852.—The contagious nature of consumption has | gyo. ‘London, 1852. —It is a naneeahie feature | itself to Natural Philosophy, jointly edited by 
7 Baga — _ ee ; “os Muynek con- of the human wan that if once a disputed point | ge Tyndall and Francis, ress cme a ao ong 
seo ‘ crete egemegr it arise from specifically | j, duly investigated with a view to its final settle- | PY r. Helmholtz on the above-named subject, 
vitiated organisation, being the result of a particular | ment. it is sure to become subject of endless conten- of too great importance to be passed unnoticed, al- 
virus, are both contagious and hereditary, whereas | tion and controversy. Everv ‘experiment, every his- though, from the mathematics involved, it is requisite 
accidental cases, arising from a local cause, cannot be | tory, every fact which bears upon the question appears to confine my attention in this abstract to the propo- 
communicated in either of those ways. His views | to the opponents to present satisfactory and conclu- sitions, observations and conclusions, and to neglect 
are curious and interesting, and founded on good sive evidence which must put the question at rest; | the steps whereby these conclusions are educed. 
pathology ; but the subject is recondite, and the | put upon comparing notes, it is found that the same | The deductions of the author are based on these 
diagnosis difficult. Itis probable that the contagious evidence is equally conclusive on both sides of the | two propositions, which he regards in effect as iden- 
influence never extends beyond those who are ori- | question. The difference is in men’s minds, and no- | tical, viz.: that it is not possible by any combination 
ginally prone to consumption. where else. This “Eclair” and “ Boa Vista” fever | Whatever of natural bodies to derive an unlimited 
What to observe in Medicine; or, the Means of im- | was considered by Government to present a fine op- | amount of mechanical force; or, that all actions in 

proving it as a Science and an Art: with the Duties of portunity for settling the question, long a subject of | Nature can be ultimately referred to attractive or re- 
the Medical Profession lo their Patic nts, the Public, and controversy, and one of grave political importance pulsive forces, the intensity of which depends solely 
themselves. An introductory Address to the Harveian | as well as social, as to whether the tropical yellow | upon the distances between the points by which the 
Medical Society, delivered at the commencement of the | fever was contagious or not. A vessel (the Kelair) | forces are exerted. 

Twenty-second Session, Oct. 7th, 1852. By James | touched on a healthy island (the Boa Vista), and Now physical science may be divided conveniently 

3rep, M.D., F.R.C.S. Eng. 8vo. London, 1852. | landed her sick on the fort, ten days after | into the experimental and theoretical. The office of 
—This address is full of truth and interest, and | her arrival. They died about a week afterwards | the former is to seek out the laws by which every 
is worthy of the attention of every cultivator of | of yellow fever. Those who nursed them and | natural process may be referred to, and deduced from, 
medical science. Its object is to promote brotherly | guarded them took the disease, and it spread general rules; whilst the theoretical division concerns 
harmony in the profession, and social combination, | throughout the island. Dr. M‘William was sent | itself with evolving the unknown causes of the pro- 
with a view to the collection, classification, and pro- | out to examine into this sad visitation. He re- | cesses from the visible actions they present—seeking to 
mulgation of the results of individual experience in | turned early in the autumn of 1846, presented his re- | comprehend these processes according to the laws of 
the various branches of medical inquiry. port soon afterwards, and his conclusion was that the | causality, since every effort or change in Nature mest 

The Association Medical Journal, edited by J. R. | fever ef Boa Vista was contagious, and had been intro- | have a cause: thus the final aim of this latter, the 

Cormack, M.D. Nos. 1 to 6. — This is “a new duced into the island by the Eclair’s company. But shortly theoretical division of the natural sciences, is to dis- 
weekly series of the (fortnightly) Provincial Medical | another most melancholy account had been received | Cover the ultimate causes of natural phenomena. 
and Surgical Journal, and is the periodical organ of | from Boa Vista; the fever had again broken out on Now, without going into the question as to whether 
the Provincial Association, now published in London, | the island, and was committing great havoc among Nature is capable of being completely comprehended 
If the future numbers of this journal sustain the cha- | the inhabitants. Dr. King was now ordered to pro- | by man, or other cognate problems, it is very certain 
racter of this beginning, the members of the association | ceed to the island, where he arrived at the end of that the science the object of which is to comprehend 
will soon be prodigiously multiplied, as every medical December, and spent six weeks in the island. The Nature must Assume that Nature is comprehensible, 
practitioner who joins the society will be supplied for | result of Dr. King’s report was * that the disease which and that her duty is to investigate and draw conclu- 
his annual guinea with a weekly journal; which, in had prevailed on the island of Boa Vista was not con- sions until, it may be, she is admonished by stern and 
all that concerns professional information, is second | tagious.” It is not our intention to take any part in irrefragable facts that the limit is reached, “ Thus far 
to no existing periodical, and is at the same time free | this warfare of opinions. But we cannot but remark shalt thou go, and no farther. 

from all irrelevant and offensive matter. A special that the diversity of opinion existing in the profession | Matter, as mere matter, is capable of but one change, 
prominence seems to be given to foreign medical | on the subject of contagion does not appear wholly | —that is motion, lhis Is the first abstract view of the 
literature, to epidemiology, psychology, microscopical | to have arisen from one man forming his opinion from phenomena of the exterior world ; but we must have 
: ' ’ one class of facts, which have come under his notice, | recourse to a second abstraction, and ascribe to 
and another from another class of facts ; for it appears | matter properties which were excluded from our first 
idea, namely, the capability of producing effects, that 


discovery, medical history, and the records of provin- 
cial hospitals. We can scarcely recommend it too 
strongly to our medical readers ; but its future suecess | that the same identical facts, examined on the same | ! ; A ‘ L 
will much depend upon the zeal and energy with | evidence by two different individuals, are capable of | 1s, of exerting force ;—so that, as we cannot realise 
which the members contribute the results of their | being explained on two opposite theories, and that | the existence of matter unless it acts on our organs of 
experience. The original articles must, of course, this explanation shall be so satisfactory to both | sense, we are driven to the conclusion that matter Is 
always constitute an important feature of the work, | parties as to thoroughly confirm them, if not | only discernible by its forces, and not by itself: and 
and these must be supplied, not by the editor, but by | entrench them, in two most opposite conclusions. from these considerations of the nature of matter, wi 
his friends and correspondents; to whom it will beno | Who will doubt that Dr. M‘William was a con- | perceive that the problem of physical science is con- 
small satisfaction to know that they can fully rely | tagionist, and Dr. King a non-contagionist, befure | tained in thesecond proposition with which we started, 
upon the judgment and discrimination of the gentle- | either of them set foot on Boa Vista? and that the vocation of theoretical natural spree 
man to whom the editorship has been confided. | On the Pathology and Treatment of Hysteria. By will be fulfilled, so soon as the reduction of natural 
Dr. J. H. Bennett's Introduction to Clinical Medi- | Roserr BeupenerLt Carrer, M.R.C.S.E. Smail sb sanatias Capes to simple forces ee complete, and proot sa 
a oe ee ; . a= : : ’ : given that this is the only reduction of which the 
cine is a valuable manual for students, and is full of | 8yo. London, 1852.—Among the numerous treatises phenomena are capable P 
practical information ‘and good conse. Such a | which Have fewed from the medical prs on the | "Afr prupountmng these intrwuctory views, Dr. 
z is | a guid subject of hysteria, this appears to us by far the | yyelmholtz sets out with ass «. that it is ag 
hospital study, and it is equally adapted to private | most sensible. Almost every previous writer re- oy ag ate a eee eee 
practice. The study of medicine is now branching | gards the mental perversions of hysterical patients sible, by any combination of natural bodies whatever, 
: pice: . S| gards the mental perversions of hysterical patients | ¢, produce force continually from nothing, and makes 
out into so many departments of science, that a con- | as so many results of a disordered physical con- ; , 
densed panoramic view of what is to be learned, and | dition of the brain, or of the sexual organisation of 
the readiest method of attainment, is calculated to the sufferer. Mr. Carter has had the courage to 
—e Pekan Diack at ee want i ris edi ogre army and be vst vation of vis viva: showing that whatever may be the 
r ¢ : shod ? a Bs a corresponding treatment. — Drugs have | amount of force exerted by a system of natural 
part 15, fully sustains the character of this voluminous | indeed been fairly tried, and it is time that something | 1 . a Me aaah ae yarcn 
. i — : : * Senses . ’ é wns | bodies amongst themselves,—by which means motion 
and comprehensive store-house of medical science. It | more efficacious were adopted. An hysterical girl is | ; ffected and change of position ensues, and by this 
contains the conclusion of the article on the “Spinal | the greatest possible plague to a family; and her ee alta te ake Ga eee ae 
Column,” ant complete articles on * Diane of the | malady whet it asunes the emotital and sent |e 'preceming so much mechanical work —that 
: : ay ag en $6 : , may generally be traced to an excess of | amount of work must be again expended, if we would 
Sympathy, Symptomatology,” &c. As a book of | indulgence and sympathy on the part of her friends. | | atarnlihndsan a ge re 
reference it is invaluable. | “None of my girls,” said a sensible mother, “shall pentane tiene nein pew ™ -_ engine esgic 
pig ir “es Fes a tle cer ea) ss Wie ssacsealig 2 Rod ois NB ice aol se iatey sede ‘ me “ | $0 that the quantity of work gained in the first cas¢ 
Po — — h Dr. ¢ re ete a y i ~ — x a ge ge : of 3 steria. tt os 1 aad SIX | is exactly spent again in the second, it mattering not 
uman Physiology has recently appeared.—This is | daughters, and they had only one attack between | ; ok canines. gk aaldak Weeks miliiad “iia ian aainics 
another standard work. and the rt edition is as | them all. The hysterical mania, like the homocidal ot ge Paap Paap me etaclohe ef 5 a 
much superior to the former as the advance of the | propensity, is generally but a form of moral depravity, | vation of force, he lavs down these axioms : that the 
science of physiology can make it. The index is | and all it requires for its prevention and cure is— Sanaeeniiine amount ef work oliainabia from natural 
copious, and the references introduced into this edition | punishment. bodies acting on each other by attractive or repulsive 
are a great improvement. | In The Psychological Journal for October, 1852, | forces, which are independent of time and velocity, is 
Practical Remarks on the Treatment of Aneurism by | there is an analysis of the views of Dr. Engelken of | a limited quantity, and that the sum of the vires viva 
C mpression, §c. By Jo“timwre Turnevt, M.R.I.A. | Oberneuland, on the administration of opium in cer- | and *pnsions must be constant; but if these bodies are 
&e. 8vo. Dublin.—The seeming cruelty and bar- tain forms of insanity and other affections of the | possessed of forces dependent upon time and velocity, 
barity of the art of surgery appears likely to be- | brain, which do not depend upon inflammatory or | then combinations of such bodies are possible in which 
come a matter of history. Not only are necessary | vascular congestion. Not only in delirium tremens, | force may be lost or gained ad infinitum. The author 
and formidable operations rendered painless by anes- | but in hypochondriasis, melancholia, puerperal | then considers the application of the principles of this 
thetic agency, but the more severe operations are | mania, and chorea, he has tried it with decided suc- | constancy of foree to mechanical theorems,—such 
daily becoming superseded by simple and less terrific | cess. He gives it in both small and large doses for a | as motion proceeding under the influence of the 
measures. The operation for aneurism by ligature, | very considerable period, according to circumstances. | general force of gravitation; the transmission of 
always painful, sometimes tedious, and occasionally | He believes the drug to act first on the nerves of the | motion through the incompressible solid or fluid 
useless or even fatal, appears in many cases to have | stomach; secondly, on the nervous centres by ab- | bodies, when neither friction nor concussion takes 
nothing to recommend it in preference to obliterating | sorption into the mass of the blood. The subject is | place; and the motions of perfectly elastic, solid and 
the artery by pressure, which, if cautiously and pro- | worthy of investigation. | fluid bodies. He observes that the vis viva of elastic 


it the object of his memoir to carry this principle 
throughout every branch of physical science. He 
applies this principle in the first place to the conser- 


motion velocity is acquired, which may be regarded 
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waves can only be destroved by what we call absorp- and frolicsome humour. 
tion. Thus, sound is destroyed or absorbed by the | that the efforts of this most brilliant of pianistes were 
coneussion of the sound-waves against curtains and | enthusiastically applauded. The other noticeable 
the like, the motion being here destroyed by friction. | points in this concert were the beautiful performances 
The absorption of the rays of heat is accompanied by | of Sainton and Piatti on the violin and violoncello, 
a development of heat; and although there is every | and the vocal music, of which there was a good selec- 
reason to believe that rays of light act in a similar | tion, and well sung by Madame Doria, Miss Kathleen 
manner, yet for the present it is advisable to consider | Fitzwilliam, Miss Alleyne, and Mr. Weiss. 

this point as undetermined. These remarks are| On Tuesday evening, the 1st instant, Mr. Sterndale 
followed by some investigations respecting the force- | Bennett commenced the eleventh annual series of his 
equivalent of heat, with a review of Joule’s, Carnot’s, | classical soirées, also at the Hanover-square Rooms, 


Henry’s, and the experiments and ideas of others | jn the presence of an assemblage consisting chiefly of 


on this subject and considerations on the force- | professors and amateurs of the best class. The pro- 
equivalents of electrical and magnetic processes, | gramme consisted of Beethoven’s pianoforte trio in 
—the memoir closing with a glance at the known | E flat, from op. 70; the same composer's sonata in 
natural processes of the existing organisms of plants | © minor, for pianoforte and violin; Mendelssohn's 
and animals: being the conclusion arrived at from | sonata duo in B flat. for pianoforte and violoacel 
the data and considerations adduced, that the law | with selections from Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte: 
in question does not contradict any known fact in | and from Mr. Bennett’s own pianoforte works. The 
natural science, but that on the contrary, it is cor- execution of these great works left nothing to be 
roborated in a striking manner in a great number of | desired. Beethoven's trio—perhaps the most dilti 
cases. | of all—was performed with perfection by 
- ——ws . | Sterndale Bennett, Sainton, and Piatti. FE 
| these artists on his respective instrument was a 
ART AND ARTISTS. able for intelligent conception and facile exeeution. 
— The vocalist of the evening was Mrs. Enders: 
Mr. H. Weekes, A.R.A., has published his Prize | who, though incapable of adequately r 
Treatise on the Fine Arts Section of the Great Exhibition. | Beethoven's Lieder-Kreiss, (“ Cirele of Songs”), sane 
It discourses eloquently and convincingly on the | eharmingly Mendelssohn's plaintive romance, entitled 
value of the Fine Arts in the promotion of civilisation; | Waiting.’ The entertainment was throughout of 
and it describes briefly the manner in which the | that high character which usually distinguishes Mr. 
Exhibition was likely to advance the taste for art | Bennett's concerts. : 
and the progress of art itself.— Art Education at | The Pureell Club, established to do honour to the 
Home and Abroad, is a useful collection, by Mr. G. W. | most illustrious of Eng ish musicians, held its anni- 
Yapp, of particulars relative to the means adopted in | yersary meeting on the sam» evening at the Albion, 
the various countries in Europe for the promotion of | j, Alderszate-street. The musical 
education in art. He shows how deficient is our own | consisted, as usual, of a selection of sacred and se¢ 
provision compared with that in almost every other | Jar music composed by the “ mighty master.” Thre 
country, and he suggests divers plans for furthering | of his finest anthems were performed—“ O praise God,” 
it here. It has become now a question of great mo- | “ O God, thou hast cast us out,” and “ Thy word is 
ment; for our manufacturing prosperity may possibly | 4 lantern.” Mr. Turle, the organist of Westminster 
depend upon the capacity of our workmen to compete | Abbey, accompanied on the pianoforte; Mr. Goss, of 
in artistic skill with their foreign rivals——The Art | St. Paul’s, gave the time; the solo parts 
Journal, for February, takes from the Vernon Gallery, | hy Messrs. Benson, Barnby, Stevens, an rs 
for its engravings of the month, Mulready’s Fair- | and the choruses were sustained by the ereatest part 
Time, Nasmyth’s Angler's Nook, and Scott’s West- | of the e mpany, assisted by young gentlemen from 
minster Bridge; Wesides many beautiful woodcuts | the choirs of Westminster Abhey, St. Paul's, and the 
illustrating articles on * Dress as a Fine Art ;” * The Temple. The effect of the anthems, which had been 
Great Masters,—N. Poussin;” and ‘* Poetry and | carefully rehearsed, was wonderful. r secular 
Pictures.” | portion of the entertainment consisted of the ‘* Ode 
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a | for St. Cecilia’s Day,” the fresh and beautiful melodies 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. lof which were magnificently given. The meeting 
A new association has lately beeu formed under the | was, in every way, a most Interesting one. 
title of the Photographic Society, with Sir Charles | On Tuesday, the &th inst. Mr. Perry iwe hi 


Eastlake for its president——The French are about | annual concert at the Music Hallin Store-street. The 
to erect by subscription, in marble, a statue of the | principal part of the performance consisted of Handel 
painter Le Sueur, in the garden of the Luxembourg: | oratorio, or rather cantata, entitled 77 ] 
and the town of Albi has been inaugurating a monu- | Time and Truth, which, though dry and uninter 

ment to its famous son Lapérouse, the navigator. | contains passages of considerable power and beauty. 
A colossal bronze statue of the 'ting of Naples has | The solo sing I 
been inaugurated at the Pietra darsa. At the sale | small, was efficient, and the performance was, on the 
of the late Mr. De Winton’s effects, by Mr. Alexander, | whole, meritorious. A short sacred cantata, well- 
which took place lately at the residence, Royal York- | written and musician-like. the composition of Mr. 
crescent, Bristol, three pictures by Miiller fetched in | Perry, was afterwards performed; and the ¢ rt 
the aggregate 885/., being 760/. more than the sum | concluded with a selection of miscellaneous m 
originally paid for them by the late Mr. De Winton, | chiefly songs, glees, and ballads. The vocalists were 
who purchased them during the painter's lifetime for | the Misses Messent. Dolby, and Chambers, anil 
1257. They were Lake Albano, bought by W. H. G. | Messrs. Benson and Bodda. 





ng was good; the orchestra, though 
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Langton, Esq., M.P., for 3802. ; Peasants on the Rhin by The Sacred Harmonic Society performed at Exeter 
Mr. Agnew, of Manchester, for 350/.; and Pandy Mi/l, | Wall on Wednesday, the 9th inst., Mendelssolin’s 


iderable effect. 





purchased by Mr. Raught, of London, for 1554 —— | Lobyesang, which was given with co 
The King of Prussia was lately induced to visit the | and Mozart's Requiem,which was the it feature of 
atelier of Herr Hartung, a young sculptor, and pupil | the evening. The awful grandeur of some parts of 
of the famous Professor Rudel of Paris. The sculptor | this celebrated composition of Mozart, and the divine 
produced a figure of Napoleon on St. Helena, ex- | beauty and deep pathos of others, were very apparent ; 
quisitely modelled in red wax. The king was | and the whole work, being well and carefu exe- 
delighted, and so strong were his expressions of satis- | cuted, made a profound impression on the audience. 
faction, that the artist thus encouraged set out for | The justice that was done to the music reflected a 
Paris that very day to submit his model to Louis | credit on the director, Mr. Costa. The principal parts 
Napoleon. Herr Hartung met with a brilliant re- | were sustained by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Williams, 
ception at the Tuileries; his Napoleon on St. Helena | Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Lawler; and the correct and 
was justly admired, and he received an order to | delicate performance of the choruses and orchestral 
execute the model in stone. accompaniments showed the effects of the skilful 
__ | training of Mr. Costa, who had clearly expended great 
| labour in the production of this last and divine work 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. | of Mozart. 
r : cone . | Mr. Allerofft’s usual Ash-Wednesday concerts took 
Tite fashionable concert season may be said to have | place at the Lyceum Theatre, and was one of those 
begun on Monday, the 31st ult., with Madame | monster concerts with which his name has latterly 
Pleyel’s concert, which took place at the Hanover- | hecome identified. The programme, which was very 
square Rooms before a crowded and select audience. | jyteresting, comprised music of all nations and de- 
Amateurs of the highest class of pianoforte playing | scriptions, and comprehended also all the leading pro- 











were present; and their special predilections were | fessionals, vocalists. and instrumentalists, now in 
appealed to, whether they were lovers of the purely | London. The most marked and general cheering was 
classical or of the modern romantic school. The pieces | elicited by the efforts of Madame Dx and Mr. Sims 
in which Madame Pleyel took the principal part were | Reeves. “The voice, stvle. and manner of the above- 
—Mendelssohn’s quartett for pianoforte, violin, viola, | mentioned lady quite ‘took the audience by surprise. | 
and violoncello; Beethoven’s sonata in F, for violin | The other lady-vocalists were Madame F. Lablache, 
and piano; Thalberg’s fantasia from Don Pasquale ; | Madame Fiorentini, and the Misses Rebecca Isaacs, 
and Liszt's Ulustrations du Prophete, as well as his | Messent, and Dolby, all of whom sang airs deserving of 
arrangement of the spirited tarantella from Rossini’s | special notice. The quality of the instrumental music 
popular Sour¢es Italiennes. Madame Pleyel’s execution | was also excellent. Madame Pleyel was, as usual, 
in all these pieces was marked by a mechanical dex- | enthusiastically cheered, and Malle. Coulon received a 
terity that could not possibly be surpassed. In | most encouraging share of applause. A pleasing im- 
Mendelssohn’s quartett and Beethoven's sonata her pression was also produced by Mr. Hardy on the 
performance exhibited a thoroughly appropriate dra- | French horn, Herr Nabich on the trombone, and by | 
matic expression. Her delivery of Thalberg’s and the band of Tyrolese minstrels. The music was 
Liszt's light music was inimitable. Thalberg’s fan- | throughout highly popular, and nothing could be 
tasia, in particular, was given with unflagging spirit | more brilliant and successful than the entertainment. | 





It is unnecessary to state | 


We learn from Dublin that Miss Ellen Conran, a 
young cantatrice of great promise, is to make a first 
appearance there on the 18th instant, at a concert 
given by her father, the well-known pianist. The 
young lady has been a pupil of Emanuel Garcia, and 
those who have heard her in the musical circles of 
London say that she possesses a fine mezzo-soprano 
voice, of large compass, great power, and unrivalled 
purity of . It is understood that Miss Conran is 
about to make her debut in Italy, and it is confi- 
dently expected that she will be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the lyric stage. 
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NEW MUSIC. 

Eugenie, Valse Impériale, par WaApDMiiLLER : 
Boosey.—A fascinating and brilliant waltz, named in 
honour of her Majesty the Empress of the French. 
Every dancer will be enraptured with it, and those 
who can play will soon have it by heart. 

The Konigshurg Polka, by C. M. Boosry.—The 
fame of this polka had already reached our ears in the 
drawing room before the music arrived at our office. 
We can only say in confirmation of its popularity, that 
it is the p ttiest and most inviting of the whole polka 





Wellngton March of Victory, by Captain ArM- 
STRONG: Boosey.—( } iptain Armstrong has composed 
a march which is werthy of being played by the 
whole British army. The melody is as pleasing as it 
i igorous, and the arrangement is clever and 
musicianlike. 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


Mr. THackeray has displeased the American editors 
by declaring that he will not write a book upon 


\merica.— Colonel Von Oesfeld, chief of the Trigo- 
nometric Bureau at Berlin, who died recently, has 
left a manuscript catalogue of all the geographical 


| 





uis published in Europe from the earliest 
times up to the 19th century. Several Memoirs 
of Daniel Webster are announced, one of them by 
George Ticknor, author of The History of Spanish 
Literature, which is to be published expressly for the 
achusetts Historical Society.——An American 
publishing house, Redtield, of New York, has issued 
two volumes of Macaulay's Speeches in Parlia nent, 
collected from Hansard. They embrace the whole 
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of his speeches from 1830 to his last appearance in the 
House, arranged in chronological order——Four let- 
ters of the French poet Corneille have been discovered 
in the collection of manuscripts in the Bibliothéque 


Sainte Genévieve at Paris. These letters were ad- 
dressed to the Reverend Father Boulard, Deputy 
Abbot of the Monastery of St. Génévieve, and are 
lated from 1652 to 1656. They refer to his trans- 
lation into verse of the famous Jétation of Jesus 
Christ 

Dr Marshall Hall, F.R.S. has just retired from the 
profession with a well-earned fortune, and has left 
England for a tour of fifteen months in the United 
States.——At a meeting of the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, Mr. Disraeli was elected a mem- 
ber of the commission, by virtue of the powers 
contained in the charter incorporating them, for the 
of carrying out their surplus scheme. The 
late Mr. Thomas Phillips, of Brunswick-square, has 
left by bequest a sum of about 60002. for the purpose of 
founding a Professorship of the Physical Sciences in 
ot. David's College.—In a letter in reply to an 
invitation from Glasgow to visit that city, Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe states that she is “in feeble health, 
worn and weary;” but she accepts the invitation. 
Her letter is dated the 14th December. She Says, “y 
am now putting through the press another work, a 
* Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ containing all the facts 
and documents which confirm the story; truth, 
darker and sadder, and more painful to write than the 
fiction was. I shall call beaven and earth to witness 
to the deeds which have been done here! Alas that I 
should do it. Should God spare my life till April, I 
trust to mingle prayers and Christian affection with 
the Christians of Scotland.” 

At Oxford the site of the new Museum of Science 
is decided on, in the parks adjacent to Wadham Col- 
lese—The picturesque ruins of Charlemagne’s old 
castle of Heinsberg, near Aix-la-Chapelle, fell to the 
ground lately, after an existence of 1000 years.—— 
The Foreign Office of France has directed M. Vogel 
to set out as astronomer and botanist to the expedi- 
tion of Barth and Overweg, at present on the shores 
of Lake Chad. The New York Mercantile Literary 
Association, under whose auspices Mr. Thackeray 
first lectured in America, has purchased the Astor- 
place opera-house Some French savans have re- 
solved to assemble in Paris in the course of next 
month a congress of philologists from the different 
countries of Europe to discuss questions relative to 
different languages, and to prepare the way for es- 
tablishing, if possible, a universal alphabet, as the 
first step towards the creation of a universal lan- 
guage.——An Italian astronomer, named Pompolio 
de Cuppis, has, it is said, practically discovered 
that the moon has an atmosphere, he having clearly 




















' observed the refraction of a star's rays on the passage 


of the moon. Details of the alleged discovery have 


been submitted to Father Secchi, director of the Ob- 
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servatory at Rome.——One of the Paris journals, the 
Journal pour Rire, has been fined the enormous sum 
of 469,480 francs; that is, 18,7797. English, for print- | 
ing between eight and nine thousand copies in Sep- 
tember last without a stamp. German papers state 
that Professor Schénbein, of Basle, and Professor 
Bottger, of Frankfort, have made over their process 
of preparation of gun cotton to the Austrian govern- 
ment for 30,000 florins, two-thirds of which fall to 
M. Schénbein, as the inventor. 











Derval, Grassot, Levassor, and Achard, we know by 
experience that he is an invaluable integral in the 
company at the Palais Royal; but those who go to 
see him here, expecting to find any of those distin- 
guishing peculiarities which give a value to the per- 
formances of Lemaitre, Déjazet, or Bouffé, will be 
very much disappointed. Among the principal pieces 
which have been selected, in addition to those which 
we mentioned in our last number, we may mention 
Faute de s’Entendre, a mere lever de ridean; Diviser 
pour Regner, a social exemplification of a Machiavel- 
lian maxim; Tambour battant, already known to us 
through the medium of an adaptation, ealied Taking by 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Haymarket.— To Paris and Back for Five Pounds: 
a Farce, in one act, by Mr. M. Morton. Not so Bad 
as we Seem: a Comedy, in five acts, by Sir E. L. 
Bulwer. 

Sr. James’s THeatre.—French Plays. M. Ravel. 

Drury Lane.—Morning Performance. 

Mr. Mappison Mortoy’s pleasant little farce, called 

by the eccentric name Zo Paris and Back for Five 

Pounds, is one of those piéces de circonstance which it 

ir both impossible and needless to describe. The fun is 

—Buckstone ; and who can describe Buckstone to those 

who have never seen him ? or who can give a better 

idea of him to those who have? The incident upon 
which the piece hangs is simple enough. Markham, 
that is Howe, has shot his man, and is off to Paris; 
nozzle, that is Buckstone, is on his way there too, for 
the purpose of joining an uncle and a pretty cousin 
whom he has never seen, but to the latter of whom he 
is engaged to be married. Markham wishes to elude 
the officers ; and Snozzle is dissatisfied with his very 
unaristocratic name. An exchange of names is pro- 
posed and effected. Markham, as Snozzle, gets to 

Paris, and marries the pretty cousin ; whilst Snozz/e, 

as Markham, gets into all sorts of scrapes and diffi- 

culties. The farce is amusing, and, beyond doubt, 
successful, 

On Saturday evening Sir E. B. Lytton’s comedy, 
Not so Bad as we Seem, originally written for the 
Guild of Literature and Art, and of which Mr. Web- 
ster has purchased the reversion at a munificent and 
almost fabulous price, was produced at the Hay- 
market to a crowded audience. Most of our readers 
have doubtless read or heard a great deal about this 
piece, more to its dispraise than its praise; but it is 
gratifying to find that, now that the piece has the ad- 
vantage of professional, instead of amateur talent, for its 
illustration, it is received with a genuine and enthu- 
Siastic admiration, more than sufficient to live down 


the attacks which have been made upon its character. 


The moral is conveyed in the name. Men are, after 
all, not so bad as they seem; and a fop, a fool, an 


arrogant nobleman, and an over-suspicious gentleman, | 
are skilfully made to develop a substratum of moral | 
The dialogue | 
plays much more brilliantly than it reads, and has | 


gold before the fall of the curtain. 


evidently been written with a profound knowledge of 
stage effect. The situations are well arranged. That 
one in which Wr. Easy (Buckstone) is carried off 


gloriously drunk in triumph by the watchmen pro- | 


duced a roar of laughter which we never heard sur- 
passed. Keeley, as Softhead; Leigh Murray, as Lord 


Wilton ; and Webster, as Sir Geoffrey, were all perfect | 
Whether Mr. Webster will get back | 


in their way. 
his money is a problem; but certain are we that the 
piece will have a very long run. 


To attempt any detailed description of the various | 


pieces which have appeared at the St. James’s Theatre 
since its opening, would be a larger task than our 
space will allow us to perform: the simple enume- 
ration of them would be a very serious business. 
Suffice it, therefore, to observe, that they have been 
entirely culled from the répertoire of that theatre of 
which M. Ravel is so distinguished an ornament,—the 
little theatre in the Palais Royal. 


that classic fane of all those sparkling little absurdi- 
ties and salient ridiculosities which constitute the 
upper froth of the dramatic flammery, and which our 
neighbours call vaudeville, we farce. The notion of 
setting one whole theatre apart for the performance of 
this description of entertainment is odd enough ; and 


can only be realised here by taking the Strand Theatre, | 


and engaging Buckstone, Keeley, Wright, Honey, 
and Compton to play three or four farces every night. 
it is obvious that such an arrangement must bring 
about two very considerable evils; the first being, 
that the authors will always compose their pieces with 
a view to the ensemble of the company; and the other 


is, that each member of the company will inevitably | 


Jose a certain amount of his individuality, and will 
always appear to less advantage alone, than when 
surrounded by his confréres. When a celebrated broad 
comedian is to be found at each house, he has his parts 


all his own way, and his peculiar style of humour | 
becomes fixed and conspicuous; but when a number | 
of first-rate men are constantly acting together, the 


saliencies of each become destroyed. We think it 
necessary to make these remarks to account for the 
disappointment we at first felt, and we have no 
doubt others feel, at the want of any strong peculi- 
arities in the acting of M. Ravel. The truth is 
that M. Ravel is a very excellent artist, and, 


taken in unison with his confréres, MM. Sainville, 





That theatre, as | 
everybody knows, is a sort of chapel of ease to its | 
solemn neighbour, the Théatre Francais; relieving | 


Storm; L’Etourneau, a piece which gives opportunity 
| for M. Ravel to exhibit his pathetic powers, and 
| known here through the medium of the Jrish Port; 
| Le Chevalier des Dames, a rather absurd and unnatural 
| development @f the character of a “ ladies’ man ;” 
| Une Riviere dans le Dos, in which the fun consists of 
| M. Ravel permitting a diamond ornament to slip 
| under his garments, and to work its way down from 
his neck into his boots ;” and Les Premieres Amours, 
in which M. Ravel takes no part, but which is, in our 
estimation, the most perfect little piece which has 
been produced during the season. In Tambour Bat- 
tant we had an opportunity of contrasting M. Ravel 
| with our own C. Mathews, and we are bound to con- 
| fess that the comparison was in every way flattering 
| to our patriotic feelings. Mdlle. Fleury is a very 

charming voung artiste, and Les Premieres Amours 
| is admirably calculated to show her winning naiveté 
| of manner to the best advantage. Mdlle. Lambert is 
| polished and dignitied; and Mdlle. St. Georges is 
| excellent in that class of character with which Miss 
| Marshall and Miss J. Dickenson haye identified 
| themselves upon our stage. 

On Saturday the 5th inst. Mr. Smith announced a 
morning performance of the pantomime, at which the 
800 scholars of the ancient foundation of Christ’s 
Hospital were expected to attend. Owing, however, 
to some misapprehension on the part of the treasurer 
of the institution, the scholars were not permitted to 
be present, although Mr. Smith, with a liberality 
which did him honour, offered to convey the lads to 
and from the Hospital in cabs, and at his own ex- 
pense. When we recollect that the late treasurer 
permitted the boys to assist at a morning performance 
| of Franconi’s troupe, we trust that no mere capricious 
exercise of office prevented the boys from participating 
in the treat. Last evening a new drama, adapted 
| from the French of Casimir Delavigne, and called 
| Louis XJ., was produced; but we must postpone our 
mention of it until next number. 


| 
| 
| 





DEATHS. 
Boyie.—At Shewalton, Ayrshire, in his 8Ist year, the Right 

Hon. David Boyle, Lord Justice-General, and Lord Presi- 
| dent of the Court of Session of Scotland. He resigned the 
; presidency in May last year, after having been a judge for 
| forty-one years, He was born in 1772, called to the bar in 
| 1793, appointed solicitor-general for Scotland in 1807, and 
elected member of parliament for Ayrshire. In 1811 he 
| was raised to the bench, and in 1841 promoted to the office 
| of Lord Justice-General. 
; CLARK.—Lately, Mr. W. J. Dufaur Clark, late editor of the 
Blackburn Standard, and a contributor to the columns of 
some of the most widely-circulated conservative journals, 


| 





DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF 
|LIVING AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


(Authors and Artists will be supplied with Printed Forms for giving to us 
the necessary information, on application by letter to the Publisher. 
An Alphabetical Index of Names, at the close of each yolume, will 
supply the means of ready reference.] 








REYNOLDS (GEORGE WILLIAM MAC ARTHUR), 
Office, 7, Wellington-street North, Strand ; printing-office, 
40, Parker-street, Drury-lane; private residence, Cleasby 
Villa, Tollington-park, Hornsey. Born on the 23rd of July, 
1814, at Sandwich, Kent. His father was Captain George 
Reynolds, R.N., a very old Post Captain ; was educated at 
the Royal Military College at Sandhurst; but his parents 
dying and leaving him about 10,0007., he did not choose to go 


Law and Practice of Railway and other Private Bills in 
— Parliament. London: Owen Richards, 1846. — 
Public Health Act (1848), with Abstract, and Detailed Re- 
view of the Statute. Iondon: S. Sweet. 1848. 
The Mctropolitan Interment Act (1850), with Explanatory 
Introduction, Popular Abstract, and Notes, &c. London : 
C. Knight. 1851. 


THOMAS (EBENEZER), Bardic name EBEN FARDD. 
Clynnogfawr, near Carnarvon, Schoolmaster. Born in the 
year 1802in the parish of Llanarmon, in the Hundred of 
Eivionydd, Carnarvonshire ; his parents, although in poor 
circumstances, contrived to keep him for a considerable time 
in the parochial schools, then existing in the neighbourhood ; 
being of a studious disposition, he acquired some tolerable 
acquaintance with the English language, some smattering 
in other languages, together with the Mathematics and gene- 
ral knowledge. Welsh poetry early attracted his attention ; 
as soon as he learnt to read, which he did when about five 
years of age, he took a great deal of interest in books; ins 
few years he accidentally fell on some of the productions of 
his native bards, which captivated his mind completely, so 
that he thenceforward assiduously endeavoured to become a 
proficient in the art. After experiencing some difficulties, 
by dint of perseverance, aided by oral instructions from Dewi 
Wynn, one of the chief bards, by reading whose works he 
had first felt a passion for poetry, he soon mastered these 
initiating elements, and became tolerably versed in the 
arcana of the science. Commenced keeping school when 
about nineteen years of age; spent the first five or six years 
of his schoolmastership at the parish in which he was born, 
and the adjoining parish of Llangybi; then removed to 
Clynnogfawr in Arvon, in the same county, where, up to this 
day, he has exercised the business of schoolmaster for an 
uninterrupted period of upwards of twenty-four years. The 
Bardic sessions, or ‘ Eisteddfodau” of the Welsh, are well 
known. The successful competitor on the principal subject 
in these “‘Eisteddvodal” contests, obtains, in addition to his 
premium, the honour of being installed in the Bardic chair of 
the provinces, and of being styled “Chair Bard.” This 
“Chair Bard” dignity is the highest honour a W elsh poet 
can aspire to. This honour, in 1824, wasconferred upon Mr. 
Ebenezer Thomas, at a Bardic Congress held at Welshpool, 
Montgomeryshire, under the auspices of the Viscount Clive, 
&c.; the subject of his poem on the occasion was *The 
Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans; ” he had the good 
fortune to succeed at a similar contest in 1840, when he 
was installed in another provincial chair at a grand Eisteddvod 
held at Liverpool under the presidency of the Hon. Ek. M. 
Lloyd Mostyn; the subject at this time was “ Jot and his 
Afflictions.” Latterly he has been engaged to adjudicate 
with others on the poetical productions submitted to these 
Bardic Meetings for competition, which debarred him, of 
course, from being a candidate. He does not conceal the 
fact that he competed unsuccessfully in 1850 on ‘ The 
Resurrection,” a subject proposed by the “ Rhuddlan 
Eisteddfod,” which, however, met with enthusiastic reception 
from the public; the press of his country unanimously 
approved of it, and in the several reviews thereof, which 
appeared in the Welsh periodicals, it has the first place 
assigned to it, especially for sublimity and vigorous imagery; 
it was published in the 7raethodydd Quarterly, 1851. A full 
length portrait of Mr. Thomas was presented to him this year 
by his friends as a testimonial of their admiration of, and 
respect for, his talents. Author of 

Caniadan (Poems). 1841. Carnarvon: James Rees. 

Cofiant Robert Williams (Memoir of Robert Williams.) 
1846, Carnarvon: Hugh Humphreys. 

Translation of the First Volume of “Chambers’s Informa- 
tion for the People” into Welsh (assisted by three or 
four others for the sake of despatch), called in Welsh, 
“ Addysg Chambers i’r Bobl.” 1851, Pwllheli: R. 
Edwards. ' 

Has occasionally contributed to several periodicals during 
a course of thirty years : in his early years to the Seren 
Gomer, Dysgedydd, and Guwyliedydd, monthlies; subse- 
quently to The North Wales Chronicle newspaper, and the 
Gwladgarwr (Patriot), mouthly, and latterly to Zhe 
Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald, the Cymro and the 
Amserau newspapers; the Athraw, Drysorfaand Geiniog- 
terth, monthlies; the Traethodydd and the Archeologica 
Cambrensis, quarterlies ; together with some few books, 
as “Blodau Arvon,” being poems by the late Dewi 
Wynn, prefixed to which is a biographical sketch of the 
author, compiled and drawn up by himself; ‘ Memoir 
of the late Rev. J. Elias,” by the Rev. E. Morgan,A. M., 
Syston, to which he contributed an observation on that 
gentleman's preaching ; the same in Welsh by the Rev. 
J. Roberts, Liverpool; also criticism on Poetry prefixed 
to “The Transactions of the Aberffraw Eistedfodd” 
1849. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adams's Spring in Canterbury Settlement, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth, 
Ahn's Method of learning Spanish, post 8vo. 4s. cl. 











into the army; went to Paris on attaining his majority, and 
was induced by the late Mr. John Wilks (once M.P. for 
Sudbury, and at that time correspondent for The Standard), 
to embark his money in an English newspaver, called The 
London and Paris Courier. He lost nearly all; then came to 
London and devoted himself to literature. Was taken by the 
| hand by the late Mr. Tegg; was for some years one of the 
the last six or seven years published all his own works, and 
maintains considerable establishments for the purpose ; pays 
now 500/. a-week for paper alone. 
Mysteries of London. First Series 1847; Second do. 1849. 
Mysteries of the Court of London, First Series. 2 vols. 
1850; Second Series. 1852, 
Faust. 1848, 


Wagner, the Wehr Wolf. 1 vol. 1848. 
| Daysof Hogarth. lvol, 1850, 
| tobert Macaire. 3 vols. 1847. 


| The Pixy—Christmas Tale. 1849, 

Pickwick Abroad. l vol. 1836. 

In addition to these works, the following long tales and 
romances in his weekly periodical called Reynolds's Miscellany: 
—‘“ The Coral Island,” “The Bronze Statue,” ‘*The Seam- 
stress,” ‘‘ Kenneth,” ‘* Pope Joan,” and “The Drunkard’s 
| Progress.” Also a newspaper, called Reynolds’s Newspaper, 
| published weekly. It was started September, 1850, and is in 
| the enjoyment of a very large and rapidly-increasing circu- 
lation. 
| _ SCOTT (JAMES JOHN), Author, of the Middle Temple, 
| Barrister-at-Law. Born 25th September,'!818. Author of: 


principal writers for 7’he Weekly Dispatch newspaper ; has for | 


Bastiet's Essays on Political Economy, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Bohn's Antiquarian Library: M. Paris's English History, Vol. IT. 5s. 
Bohn’s Classical Library: Theocritus, Bion, and Tyrteeus, 5s. cl. 
Bolin’s Illustrated Lib. : Howitt's Stories of English and Foreign Life, 5s 
Bohn’s Scientific Library : Bacon's Advancement of Learning, &c. 5s. cl 
Bohn's Standard Library: Milton's Prose Works, Vol. IV. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Buckingham’s Memoirs of Court and Cabinets of George III. 30s. 
Burt's Results of System of Separate Confinement, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 
Carpenter's (Mary) Juvenile Delinquents, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Castellane’s Military Life in Algeria, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. el. 
Clark's Knick-Knacks from an Editor's Table, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
| Cottage by the Lake, translated by Matilda Wrench, post 8vo. 2s. 
| Curry on Confirmation of Faith, 7s. 6d. (Hulsean Lectures, 1852). 
| D'Anbigneé’s Theology for the Present Time, 12mo. 84d. cl. 
Dennis's (J.) Poems, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Dickinson's India and its Government, 8vo. 4s. swd. 
Digby Grand, by G. IL. Whyte Melville, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, cl. 
Dod's (C. R.) Parliamentary Companion, 1853, 32mo. 4s. 6d. 
Dollars and Cents, by Amy Lothrop, 12mo. Is. 6d. bds. 
| Enclycopedia Metro. : Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 10s. 6d. cl. 
Fisher's (R. 8.) Book of the World, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 24s. cl. 
Fisk's Chapters on Teachings of the Romish Church, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Flight of the Pigeon, by Drapeau Blanc, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Follen’s New Nursery Songs for Good Children, 18mo. 1s. bds. 
| Forster's (H. R.) Pocket Peerage, 1853, 16mo. 6s. cl. 
Freeman (E.) On Construction of Artificial Teeth, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cL. 
Garden's Lectures on the Beatitudes, royal 12mo. 3s. 6d cl. 
Gault's (Rev. R.) Popery, the Man ofSin, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
| Gisborne’s Isthmus of Darien in 1852, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Grindon’s (L. H.) Sexuality of Nature, 8vo. 2s. swd. 
Hall's (8. T.) Peak and Plain, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Herbert Anneslie, by Fowle, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Herbert's (Frances G.) Legend of Pembroke Castle, 2 vols. 21s. cl. 
Herbert's (H. W.) Chevaliers of France, post 8vo. 7s. cl. 
Heywood's Recommendations of University Commissioners, 10s. cl. 
Hill (F.) On Crime, its Amount, Causes, &c. 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Historical Prints of English and Grecian History, 2s. 6d. each, cl. 
Hopkins's (Rev. W. B.) Sermons on Apostolic Missions, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
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pe Deferred not Lost, 12mo. 5s, cl. 
tee 's (E.) Outlines of Scripture ber oe fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. el. 
Illustrated London Library: Lares and Penates, by Barker, 8vo. 6s. cl’ 
pene ) Can Lecture on Social Evils, 8vo. 6d. swd. 
Jane Seton, Zz ames Grant, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 7s. cl 
Jerrold's Wo Vol. V.: Punch's Letters to his Son, &e., 4s. cl. 
Johi hnson's (E. Cc. 3 Sena Typography, 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Jones's A. B.) Observations of Diseases ofthe Teeth, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Joyce's (A. J.) Last Glimpses of Convocation, fep. 8vo0. 48. 6d, cl. 
Keates's Practical Guide to Testing Gold, 12mo. ls. cl. 
Kingsmill’ 's (J.) Mission and Missionaries, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Lamb's Sermons on Passing Seasons and Events, 12mo. 7s. cl. 
Leask's (W.) Lays of the Future, post 8vo. 3s. cl. gilt. 
Longfellow’ (H. W.) Evangeline, with illust. fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. cl. 
Loxley's (Rev. J.) Childhood's Daily Offerings, square, 2s. 6d. cl. 
M‘Cann's Ride through Argentine Provinces, 2 vols. post 8vo. 248. 
Macdonnel'’s (Rev. G.) Devotions and Sermons, 18mo. 2s. cL 
M‘Laughlan’ '8 (Rev. T.) Way to God, fep. Svo. 1s. 64. cl. 
Maclaren's Effect of Fall in ¥ alue of Gold, 8vo. ls. swd. 
Manning's Outlines of History of Middle Ages, 12mo. 4s. el. 
Martin's Vitalism in Treatment of Deformities, 8yo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Mechanic's Magazine, Vol. LVIL., 8vo. 7s. cl. 
Medical Directory for Ireland and Scotland, 12mo. 5s. each, cl. 
Menzies's Analysis of the History of , 18mo. ls. cl. 
Miall’s (E.) Bases of Belief, 8vo. 10s. 6« 
Miles Tremenhere, by A. M. Maillard, 2 :. post 8vo, 7s. cl. 
Mission to the Indians of Orialla, fep. 8vo. 5s. el. 
Montgomery's (J.) Original Hymns, fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Monthly Record of Church Missions, Vol. I., 18mo. 3s. cl. gilt. 
Mullen’s (J.) Statistics of Missions in India,’ Svo. ls. sw. 
Murray's Railway Reading: Mahon's Joan of Arc, 12mo. Is. swd. 
My Novel, by Pisistratus Caxton, 4 vols. post 8vo. 42s. cl. 
Nat. Ilust. brary: Pope’s Homer's Iliad, Vol. IL., cr. Svo. 2s. 64. 
Normandy’s Farmer's Manual of Agricultural Chemistry, 4s. 6d. 
Observations on India, 8yo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Parker's (T.) Ten Sermons on Religion, post 8vo. 8s. cl. 
Patriot Warrior: Life of Wellington for Young Persons, 5s. cl. 
Pierce's (F.) Life, by Hawthorne, 12mo. 3s. ¢! 
Poole’s Centre and Circle of Evangelical Religion, 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Raymond Berry, a Tale, by Eliza H. Keating, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Readable Books: Poe's Tales of Mystery, &c. 2nd series, 1s. bds. 
Reading for Travellers: Markham’s Franklin's Footsteps, 1s. 6. 
Rendell (Rey. E. D.) On Peculiarities of the Bible, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
tural Scenes, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Rutherford’s (J. H.) Truth for the People, 12mo, 1s. 6d. cl. 
Schmitz's (Dr. L.) Elementary Greek Grammar, I2mo. 3s. 6d. el. 
Schonberg’s Travels in India and Kashmir, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. cL 
Seeman’s Narrative of Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
Self-Denial : Preparation” for Easter, 18mo. 2s. 6d. ¢ 
Speculation; or Glen Luna Family, by Lothrop, 1 
Spicer's (H.) Sights and Sounds, t Svo. Ys. cl. 
Stocqueler's (J. H.) Military Encyclopredia, 8vo, 12s. cl. 
Story of an Apple, illust. fep. 8vo. 2s. cL 
Taate's History of Order of St. John, Vols. IIL. and IV. 8vo. 12s. 6d. each. 
Thoms's Irish Almanac and Directory, 1853, 8vo. 12s, 6d. bd. 
Three Years with the Duke, post Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, Life of, by Rev. Dr. Beard, er. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘Pweeedie’s (Rev. W. K.) Lights and Shadows of Life of Faith, 4s. cl. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin for Young Persons, by Mrs. Crowe, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Universal Library: La Fontaine's Fables, royal 8vo. 1s. swd. 
Warren's Intellectual and Moral Developement of the Age, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Wide, Wide World, by Wetherell, fep. 8vo. Ls, cl. 
Wonders of Travel, illust. fep. 8vo, 3s, 6d, cl. 
Wright's History of Greece, in Greek. Part I. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
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BEDDIN G.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY and 

COMFORT.—The GERMAN SPRING and FRENCH MAT- 
TRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of every 
description of bedding sent free. Bedsteads—Arabian, four-post, 
French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &ec.; patent iron and 
brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. Cribs, cots, &e. ; 
bed-roomfurniture of every description. Lider-down quilts and duvets, 
in silk and cotton cases. 

J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, and Bedroom Furniture 
Manufacturers, 13, ienstadnosebists ds ndon. 





HE COMFORT of a FIXED W “ATER- 
CLOSET for 1—Places in gardens coneerted into comfortable 
water-closets by the I’ ATE ERMETICALLY SEALED PAN, with 











its self-acting water- cee valve, eutire ‘ly preventing the return of cold | 









’ penter can fix it in two hours. 
Also Patent 


l 


air or effluvia. ny 
Indispensable for he. alth and comfort of a family. 














Hermetically-sealed Inodorous Commodes for the sick-room, price 1/.4s. 
21. 6s. and 3/. A prospectus with engravings forwarded by enclosing 
post stamp. 
At Fire and Co.'s, 26, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNE 
URGIC AL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 


2-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious light in texture, and 


and Co, are the gistered Ventilat 
| Waterproof Pocket Overcoats, price 30s, and 35s, See J rs’ R 
| Class 20, Great Exhibition, 1851, A varie tv of Scarfs, l 


ine a yie Iding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support | 


under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging ; 
likewise a strong, low-priced artic le for Hospitals and the Working Classes. 
ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
after accouchement, are admirably adapted for giving adequate sup- 
port with extreme lightness—a point little atteuded to in the compara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the sole Manufacturers, Pore and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals 
supplied. 


r x : rity 
A WARDED a Prize Medal under Class XIX. 
—To the CARPET TRADE.—ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The Patent Woollen Cloth Company beg to inform the 
Trade that their New Patter: 
sent Season are now out, and will be found far superior to any they have 
hitherto produced, both in style and varicty. The Public can be supplied 
at all respectable Carpet Llouses in London and the Country. The Com- 
pany deem it necessary to caution the public against parties who are 
selling an inferior description of goods as Felted Carpets, which will not 




















3 in Carpets and Table Covers for the pre- | 


bear comparison with their manufacture, either in style or durability ; | 





and that the genui 
as the Company’ 8 carpets are all stamped at both ends ‘of the piec 

“ Royal Vie toria Carpe ting Looming,” with the royal arms inthe contre 
The Company's Manufactories are at Elnwood Mills, Leeds,and Borough 
Road, London, Wholesale Warehouses at 8, Love-lane Wood-sueect, 
Cheapside. 


IGOTT’S GALVANIC BELT, without Acid 

or any Saturation, without Shock or 

the CURE OF NERVOUS DISEA 
an inactive Liver, or sluggish Ci 











unpleasant Sensation, for 
SES, and those arising from Cold, 
ulation, and has been found especially 
beneficial in cases of Kheumatism, Dyspepsia, Neuralgia in all its 
form iatica and general Debility of the System. Mr. PIGOTT'S 
CONTINUOUS SELF-ACTING GALVANIC APPAKATUS possesses 
the same peculiarities, requiring no Acid or Fluid of any kind, and can 
be regulated at the will of the Operator, from almost an imperceptible 
degree to one of great power. ‘Treatise on the above, with Testimonials, 
free, on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 

Mr. W. P. PIGOTT, Medical Galvanist, 523, Oxford-street, Bloomsbury. 

At home from Ten till Four. 


Qik JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 
MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for re- 
moving Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, resto ring Appetite, preserving 
a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel, and 
Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood, it is invaluable.—On the value of Mag- 
nesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid 
Pre *paration of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the Pro- 
fossion, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous concre- 
tions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold by 
the sole consignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine 4 gents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottle: 8, 1s., 2s, 6d., 3s. Gd., 5s, Gd, 11s., and 21s, 
cach.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottle 8, 23, each, 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 
See that his name is sts ampe “1 on each label in green ink, as followsi:— 
James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 






























eness of the goods can always be tested by purchasers, | 














SCARLETT'S PORTABLE MOCK TURTLE 
SOUP.—SCARLETT and SON respectfully inform the Public in 
general that the MOCK TURTLE made by them, of acknowledged | 
a quality and flavour, is by many pronounced equal to the 
re 
Fowarded to all parts of the country, free of package, on the receipt 
of a post-office order or stamps. 3s. 6d. per quart. 
26, King William-street, London-bridge. 


> r 
OPE’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 26, Pavement, 
Finsbury. The Teas recommended for their excellent quality, are— 

s. d. 
The strong Pekoe-flavoured Congou, .. + at 3 Sper lb. 
The best Congou seen full Pekoe- flay our 
and strong ... - . e4 © gy 
The rich Souchong ... om eee ww —g S @ »& 
The fine young Iyson 
The best Gunpowder, rich delicate flavour 
Delivered free in London and the suburbs. 

Six, and Twelve pound canisters for the country. 

of Tea and Coffee forwarded, carriage free, to all parts of ea 








Teas packed in Three, 








EAS and COFFEES WILL BE DEARE R. 
Although we s Black Tea at 3s. per Ib., and Good Black Tea 
at 3s. 4c, and Fine c t Lid. per Ib., we still say, to all who study 
economy, that TUE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the following 
prices :— 
The beat Congou Tea 
The best Imperial Souchong 
The best Moyune Gunpowder T 





- 3s. 8d. per lb. 
a. Ok 
sO « 










The beat Old Mocha Coffee .. . 
The best West Indian Cotfee nti « 
The best Plantation Ceylon . Is. Od. 





Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s. sent Carriage Fr 
Ei. gland by 
PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, No. 8, King William-street, City. 
*,* A General Price Current seat free by post, ou application. 


TINEGAR WITHOUT ADULTERATION. 
COOKE'S FRENCIL WINE VINEGAR is universally admitted 
to be the best, being unequalled for tlavour, strength, and purity. 
Families are coutice ntly and respectfully recommended to try this really 
genuine and excellent Vinegar (made from wine, instead of from malt), 
imported direct by J. H. COOKE, 1, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 
Price 7s. per dozen, or 3s. per gall on. Terms, cash. Can be tasted, on 
samples sent for approval on application. Bottles charged and allowed 
for when returned. 


2 to any ps irt of 














\ OURNIN G.—C ‘OU R T, 

4 COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprictor of The London General 
Mourning Warehouse, begs respectfully to remind families whose 
bereavements compel them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every article 
of the very best description, requisite for a complete outfit of Mourning 
may be had at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 

Estimates for Servants’ Mourning, atfording a great saving to families, 
are furnished; whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants 
(ine luding dressmakers and milliners), enables them to suggest or sup- 
ply every necessary for the occas’ or 
conditionof the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning is am ays 
kept made up, and a note, “dese riptive of the Mourning required, will 


“FAMILY, and 











| insure its being sent forthwith, either in Town or into the Country, and 
| on the most Reasonable 


Terms. 
W. C. JAY, 247-249, 


D OYLEY’S SCOTCH 
WAREHOUSE, Established 1678. 
with gentlemen study economy to purchase, f 
this Warehou Messers, WALKER, BABB 
that their stoc F e of the best Wes 

Their Eblana Friezes ave from a superior Irish maker, and their Sec 
goods from the best manufacturers in Scotland. Gentlemen visiting 
London can have their clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen of 
taste and skill, who are always kept on the premises Phus, not only 
a very superior but a fashionable article can be obti tined at the lowest 
possible price, and with little or no dela Yor houses in town and 
country can offer equal, and none superior ¢ . WALKER, BABB 
inventors and makers of the Fs 


Regent-street. 


and WOOLLEN 


It having been the custom 
cash, their Cloths at 
md Co, beg toinform them 

of England manufacture. 















h 























Clan Tartans, Billiard, and 8-4 Cloths, Table Covers, an d D'Oy 1 ‘YS. 


346, Strand, opposite Water! 


Gcorr and C 0. FIRS +3 CLASS MERCHANT 
PAILORS (from HH. J. and D. Nicoll's 

156, REGEN T-STREET (corne ade Be 

and PAVILION HOUSE, 

INVENTORS of the PALLIAMENT ( provement upon 

the Paletot), the DONCASTER MORNING COAT, and the TALMA, a 
new equestrian or walking CLOAK-COAT. 

All the new styles in Over Coats for the cou 

greatest novelties in Angolas and Scotch Tweed 


tro 
LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, LIVERILS, & 


o-bridge, London. 


"LONDON ; 
N 








and th 



















At the most mod ate pri for Casl 
On parl ! 3 
Qui si Bp Italiana. 
SCOTT and CO. 156, RI STREET, LONDON; and 
PAVILION HOUSE, BRIGHTON 


URGLARY 











P RE VEN’ rE 1D 1) OR, HLALF-A- 
CROWN.-—BIDDELL’s THIEF DETECTORS, | ng prevented 
ral Daring attempt t tobbery, are highly recor uled 1 
ite h \ Le) 
still secure to entrance y she 1 be 
without one. Th um Eleph 
to judge of their merits 2s. and 
and Box Alarumns 6¢. 
gdom, and of 


To be had of all ! 
’atentce, 33 
gure ( 





LBA 


4 MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE'S Russian Wax C 


NY 


LAMP AND CANDLE 









3 per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany C: Hes, Sd. per 
Ib., do not require y ordinary p he Cheapest 

ne t r ; Express 

Pale Soap, very ol Ge ) nd 44 

Sest Mottled, 56s, : 0 2s.: allo r 
scented soaps, ls. any l. perg 
superior to Sperm; ¢ larke's for Fre neh Lamps, 4 
gallon; r, 3s. Gd. Italian ¢ the finest quality at 
Wholesale price ; f every tion manufactured on the 
premises, for 

SAML EL any Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
Albany-stré et, Regeut's-park, London, withiu two minutes’ walk of 


the Colosseum, 
N.B.—Country orders, amounting to 10/. or upwards, Carriage Free. 


EASE IN WALKING AND COMFORT TO THE FEET. 
HALL & CO. PATENTEES of the 
ATHER-CLOTH, « 


PANNUS CORIUM, BOCTS AND 





E " 
SHOES FOR TENDER FEET 







Peculiarly soft and easy 
Wellington-street, Strand, leading to Waterloo-bridge, Londo 
The Leather 1us Corium Boots and Sh ar 
softest and - : they yield to the action of the Feet 
without the least pre ¢, or any drawing or painful effect, ar vl 
extensively acknow 1 to be the t valuable 





suffer from Corns, Bunions, Gout, Cl 
Feet. They resemble the finest leat! 
blacking. 

Superior Vulcanized India-rubber 10es, or Goloshes, which 
prevent sliding, and keep the Feet thoroughly dry and warm. An 
accurate fit may be obtained by sending an old boot or shoe. 

Portable Ww ater rp $ and Gentlemen, which can 
i acdies’ ¢ i 
Cape, Overalls, 


laure cleaned with or ii nary 

















Orders for 21. w orth 


| food freely.’ 


! 
| 
| 


UILTED PETTICOATS. — These elegant 


and most useful articles of dreas, now so generally worn by 
ladjes of rank and fashion, need only be seen to be appreciated. They 
| are made up in black and coloured satin, silk, alpaca, &c. and, being 
lined with the imperial patent cloth wadding, will be found greatly 
| to surpass every other description, in warmth, lightness, and genera} 
| comfort. 
May be had at W. H. BATSON and Co.'s Imperial Coverlet Manuft 
499, New Oxford-street. — 


FOR the SKIN.—DOWNARD’S OINTMENT 

| recommends itself to public favour by its excellence in curing all 

| Skin Diseases, recent or long standing. Unsolicited Testimoululs of 

| cureshave been received to a great extent. 

| Agents supplied through the patent medicine warehouses; or from 

| svat ROUSE and CO., 1, WIGMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH- 
SQUARE, 


r - rt r 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has been 
many years established as the only preparation that can be relied upon 
for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, preventing 
the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking gTeyness, 
and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &e. , in three 
or four weeks, with certainty. It is an elegantly-se ented compound , 
i s., and will be sent, post free, on receipt of twenty-four penny 
ge stamps, by MISS DEAN, 374, Mane hester-street, Gray's Inn- 
London.—At home daily, from 11 till 7. “It perfectly restored 
my hair, after seven years’ baldness.” -Major Hine, Jersey. * Crinilene 
is the best stimulant for the hair I have ever analysed."—Dr, Thomson, 
| Regent-street. 


pe YOU SUFFER TOOTHACHE? 


instant case and a LASTING CURE will be effected by using 

Dr. BARKER'S ENAMEL, the only efficient preparation ever dis- 
covered for filling decayed Teeth, preventing Toothache, and siop) ping 
the progress of decay, rendering them sound and useful for mastication 
and ornament. Price ls.; sent post free, with Instructions, &c. on re- 
ceipt of 13 postage stamps, by Dr. BARKER, 25, Argyle-square, Lon- 
don.—** My Teeth now look sound and good. Your Enamel has quite 
cured the Toothache.” Miss Ray, Bath—* I would have given a 
guinea for your Enamel twelve months ago.” Rev. BE. Smith.—“ I have 
not had a moment’ s pain since 1 filled my Teeth. I can now eat my 
Mr. Roberts. : 




















If so, 












\ ARION’S RESILIENT BODICE and 
; 4 CORSALETTO Df MEDICI. Far superior for Health, Ele 
| gance, and Economy, to any Stay or Corset before the public. They 





1 63, Oxf 





combine Firmness with Elasti 
metry of their form, and ent 
ually worn. 


ty, fit closely, retain the original sym- 
obviate the evils of Stays and Corsets, 
Their beautiful resilient action, and anatom cor- 
rectess have already won for them the highest admiration. Patented 
in England, France, and Austria. Enlarged Prospectus, with illustra- 
tions, details of prices (from I4s.; children’s, 3s.), explicit directions for 
self-measurement, &c. on receipt of two stamps, for postage. Alt 

Country Orders sent Carriage-free 
MARION and MAITLAND, Pate ntees, 54, Connaught- 
Park, London; near the Marble Arch. 


( \UTTA PERCHA TUBING.— Many inquiries 
having been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 
Gutta Percha C ompany have pleasure in drawing attention to the fot- 
lowing letter, receiver 
FROM MR. € 


ply 









terrace, Hyde 





- HACKER, SURVEYOR TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD 
* Office of Works, Woburn-park, Jan. 10, 1 
“Tn answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha Tubi 
Pump Suctions, [ find that the water kas not affected it in the les 
alth a gh it will eat lead through in two years; we have adopted it 
ly, both on account of being cheaper than sa much eas vied 
. and ours, &e. HACKE 
The ¢ omps iny’s Illustrated Circulars, PRT a Instructions 
‘lumbers for joining tubes, aoe tanks, &c. will be forwarded on 
receipt of three postage stam 
The GUITAPERCHA COM ANY, ‘PATENTE ES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 


K! EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A 

CERTAIN REMEDY for disorders of the pulmonary organs— 
Ity of breathix in redundancy of phie gm—in incipient cou- 
(of which cough is the most positive indication) they are of 
tieacy. In asthma, and in winter cough, they have never 
wn to fail 





















Prepar 








ed and sold in boxes, Is. 1}d., and ar 2s. 9d., 48. 6d, ard 
10s. 64. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, No. 79, St. Paul’s- 
, London. Sold retail by all Souaahee and Patent Medicine 
rs in the Kingdom. 
IMPORTANT TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


“St. Paul's Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 
I} have muc h pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those 
istressed with hoarseness. hey have afforded me 
sions when searcely able to sing from the effects of 
I thir nk t hey would be very useful to clergymen, barristers, and 
rators. 








relief 








a Sir, yours faithfully, 
*TIKOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar- 


“To Mr. Keating.” Choral.” 


DeX’s fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, é “per 


gallon, so extensively patronized and recommended by the 
nobility and gentry, is emphatically unequalled for the Argand, 
Carcel, Diamond, French Mode rator, German, and every description of 
patent oil lamps. Its characteristics are strength and brillianc y of 
t tees reme purity, slowness of consumption, and not affects dt y 


gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles 
if 
DU ‘ N ] Is. 


PORCELAIN WAX CANDLES, 
Nes introduced to public noti 


‘ 1 Ib—Among the various ¢ 
these are acknowledged to be one of the most superior articles ever 
factured, and have been universally admired. They give a 
brilliant light, are transparent as wax, do not require snuffine, fre 
from smell, and have the most perfect appearance of the fine: st wax, 
yer dozen Ib., ¢ 
, brilliantly illuminating, 
10 snuffing. oa are altogether very st 
ind Sperm Candles are the most spl 


Roly ir, 



















ndid Candles 
ly tre unsparent, and in all the good points of a Candle th 


per 
ne P batts 1, 15s. 6d. per dozen Ibs. Dunn's best Composite Candles, 





8s. Yd. per dozen Ib. ; these very excellent candles, and are infinite dy 
superior to those candles usually sold as “ composite,” are h 
require no snuffing, Dunn's 


and burn with a silvery flame 
asound, good candle, 7s. 9d. per dozen nM 8 
dles are packed for the country in boxes containing : 
( ‘ upwards. 
J HIN Dt NN and Co., Oil Merchants, Waxchandlers, 

street, city. 


MN andles, 





&e., 59, Cannoz- 
Delivered free seven miles. 











Te? SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief from 
‘ain. JEAN LEFAY'S GRANDE POMMADE.—This extra- 
i peration cures in most cases by one application those 





id tormenting ma . tic-dolow 


1 rheum atismn, 
xo, and all painful affections of the nerv 


» Rout, 















in the most severe paroxysms. Patients, who for years h 

tniserable existence by being deprived of sleep from acut 

many that had k » free use of their limbs from weakne 

paralysis and rheum m, to th ishment of their me 

dants and acquaintances have, a few rubbings, been restored to 

health, strength, and comfort, after electricity, galvanism, blistering 
ratrine, colchicum, and all the usual reme rad been tried and 

found worse than useless. Its surprising effects have also been ex- 





need in its rapid cw 





> of nervous affections of the heart, palpitation, 















hit ticulty of breathing, pains of the loins, sciatica, glandular s ing 
aud weakness of the ligaments and joints. It may be used 
time hy the most delicate person with the greatest safi ty, requir 
restraint from business or pleasure, *s it cau any eruy 

t tender skin. & ntment of Jean Lefay, the 












his sole Stirling, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 


i-strect, Whitechapel, Lon ion, in metallic cases at 2s. 9d. and 
i ry 





A post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 4s. 6d. case, and its 
carriage to any part of the United Kingdom. Sent to any part of 
London carriage tree. It « had of Sanger, 150, and Hannay, 
l-street table medicine vendors, ‘ 
Caution.—The genuine has “J. W. Stirling” engraved on the stamp. 
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[Fepruary 15, 




















| OANS.—-The ENGLISH and CAMBRIAN 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY continue to grant LOANS upon real | 
and ‘personal security, upon terms peculiar to this Office, and highly 
beneficial to the borrower. 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtair 
WILLIAM HENRY KINGSFORD, Resi 
9, New Bridge-street. 


ra ,QTT valh 
OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
All Policies indisputable: payable to holder fourteen days after death. 
New and most economical Scale of Premiums. 
Loans, on a new system, superseding Building Societies. 
_& and 16, Ac lam-street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, Secretary. 






d on application | 
dent Manager, 








EFENDER FIRE and. LIFE ASSURANCE | 





COMPANY, 34, friars. 
A Bonvs equal on the aver t CENT. upon the life 
meena paid previously to 1351, was ieaand at the Ordinary General 

‘eeting, held on the 3rd January instant. 

Prospectuses and full information may be had at the 
Offices, or of any of the Agents. 

Respectable active Agents wanted. The usual Commission 
Solicitors and others. 


Company's 


to 


JOHN KELDaY, asin a Diector: 





The attention of CLERGYMEN, VOLENT Pers NS, an rE EM 


BE 
sat . RS of every description, is invited to the P: rospectus and Tables 





yAK MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE and | 
LOAN COMPANY, 
No. 49, Moorgate-strect, London. Completely registered pursuant to 





Act of Parliament, 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110. 
Any number of copies for distribution may be obtained by personal 
application at the head office, or - ee a letter to 


. MANNERS COODE, 
| ONDON AND “PROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
32, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq., M.P., Q.C., Chairman. 
Bonvs.—Policies effected (on the profit sc ale) prior to the 31st 
December, 1853, will participate in four-fifths of the profits to be 





Secre tary. 


















declared at the close of the year 1855, and appropri ated by addition to 
the policy, reduction of CTE. or payment in cash, as the assured | 
may desire. JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 





DE FECTIVE and UNMARKETABLE 
TITLES ASSURED.—REDEMPTION of MORTGAGES and 





made EQUAL to 





LOANS.—LEASEHOLDS 
UTrpose f MORTGAGE or SALE. 
Hobs. —GUARANTEE of MORTGAGES. 
SOLICITORS will find the above form of ASSUR/ ANC E zreat 
utility to them in facilitating the transfer of Prope 
These extensions to property of the prince iples we ‘3 ife 
been already extensively adopted by the Prof 
In ADDITION to the above, THE LAW PR PE RTY ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY effects every kind of Life Assurances and Annuities, 
grants Annuities to PROFESSIONAL MEN in case of permanent 
disability. 
For Particulars and Prospectuses, apply at the Offices of the Society, 
30, Ezsex-street, Strand, London ; or by letter to 
WILLIAM NEISON secretary and Actuary. 
*,* AGENTS WANTE 


ASSURANCE and 


St. Martin’s-place, 
1844, 








“Assurance e have 




















INVEST- 


Trafalgar-square. 


, + 
TATIONAL 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, 
London ; Established May, 
Trustees. 

Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord GEORGE PAGET, M.P, 

Rey. JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 

GEORGE STONE, Esq., Banker, at. 

MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, 
Investment of Capital and S 

The Investment of money with this assoc 
vantages to the surplus Capital of the afilu 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, 
opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest yie 
class securities, in which alone the money is employed. 

Moneys deposited with the Association, for Investment, are exempt 
from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as the expenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 
sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions; 
therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 
free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members. 

Interest payable in January and July. 

Capital Stock, 100,0001. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. 
Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
complete. 






and a 
ded by first- 










Life Department. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive an d_ well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important improve- 
ments, 

Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 
of the annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 
will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 
and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in part of 
the World, without special License from the Board of Management. 

College Education. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Institution, whereby a parent, by the payment of a very small annual 
premium, may, in the event of dea secure to a child, either an 





any 





Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount in | 


money. 

Other new and important Tables for 
Endowments for Children, are in course 
shortly be published. 

Full information and Prospectuses may be 
at the Head Office of the Association, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing 
N.B. Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 


Educational purposes, 
onstruction, and will 





of « 


obtained, 
or to the respective Agents, 
Director. 
Director. 


New & Standard School Books. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT of COPY- | 


and | 


s an 


the | 
It constitutes, with the | 
Association, | 


and 


on application | 


CRADOCK and Co. Publishers, 48, Paternoster-row, 
London. 


By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., Magdalen Hall, Oxon. 
| Guy’s Preparatory English Grammar, 


for very Young Chilc ren. A New and Enlarged Edition. 
strongly bound, 6d.— “This work removes every difficulty.” 


Guy’s Royal Victoria Spelling-Book, 
being really a First Book for Young Children ; arranged 
upon a novel plan, and suited to the capacities of the 
dullest learners. It combines in its useful pages a Primer, 
Spelling-Book, and Reader, adapted to modern improve- 
ments, and suited to the growing intelligence of the age. 
12mo, with superior Engravings after Hervey. 14th thou- 

sand. Price 1s. handsomely bound. 

Guy’s Learner’s Poetic Task-Book; 
being a choice Collection of Pieces chiefly from Modera 
British Poets. Price 1s. bound and lettered. 


J oseph Guy’s Preparatory Geography 
for Young Children; written expressly for their 
use, and to prepare them for Guy's First and Second Geo- 
graphics. With Six Maps; and interspersed with Tutor’s 
Questions and Exercises on the Maps. 2nd Edition, cor- 
rected. Price 9d, bound; or 6d. sewed. 

Guy’s English School Grammar. 
13th Edition. 1s, 6d, red.--A KEY to the Grammar and 
Orthography, 2s. bound. 

Guy’s New Exercises in Orthography. 
18mo. 16th Edition, enlarged. Price 1s, bound, 

Guy’s Syntactical Exercises. A Com- 
panion to his Grammar. New Edition. ls. bound.—A 
KEY to ditto, ls. bound. 

Guy’s Outlines to Walker’s Themes 
and Essays. Price 1s. half-bound. 

Guy’s New Arithmetical Plan; or, an 
Improved Method of Teaching the First Four Rules of 
Arithmetic, Simple and Compound, To which a Complete 
set of Arithmetical and numerous Miscellaneous Tables are 
added. 10th Edition, Royal 18mo, ls. bound.—A KEY 
to the same, ls. 

Guy’s Improvement on the Eton 
Latin Grammar: To the usval Accidence of which 
fresh Examples and Progressive Exercises are added, and 
the Syntax and Prosody are given in English. New and 
cheaper Edition. Price 2s. bound. 

sy JOSEPH GUY, 


Late of the Royal Military College, 


Guy’s New British Spelling-Book. 


With new Cuts, 93rd Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound, 


Sen. 
Marlow. 





Guy’s New British Expositor. 
Companion to his Spelling-book. 14th Edition. 

| bound. 

| Guy’s New British Primer. 26th Ed. 6d. 
Guy’s New British Reader of Easy 

Words and Explanations, Many Engravings. 
12th Edition, 3s. 6d. roan. 
Guy’s First English Grammar, 1s. bound. 
Guy’s First English Exercises. 1s. bd. 
Guy’s Elements of Ancient, Modern, 
and British History. With Tutor’s Questions. New 
and Enlarged Editions. 12mo. 3s. 6d. each vol. roan, 
lettered, 
Guy’s School Geography. With Eight 
22nd Edition. Royal 18mo, price 3s, red.— A KEY 
to the Problems and Questions. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 

Guy’s First Geography. With Tutor’s 
Questions at the bottom of each page. Illustrated with 
Six Maps. New and enlarged Edition, 1s. bound. 

Guy’s School Arithmetic. 25th Edition. 

A Tutor’s Key to the above. Price 4s. 6d. roan. 
Guy’s First Arithmetic. In Script Type. 

Royal 8vo. Useful asa Ciphering-book and an Arithmetic. 
| Is. 3d. half- Ba —A Key, 3d. 

|'Guy’s Complete Treatise of Book- 

| Keeping. New Edition. Royal 18mo. 1s. 

| . . 

| Guy’s School Ciphering Book. llth 

| Edition. 4to. on large post writing paper, 3s. 6d. half- 
bound.—A Key, 6d. 

Guy’s Parent’s First Question-Book ; 
or, Mother's Catechism of Useful Knowledge. With Use- 
ful Cuts. New Edition. 9d. sewed, 1s. bound. 

|Guy’s School Question-Book 

| Ancient and Modern History, Biography, 
| Geography, Astronomy, and all Miscellaneous 


ls. 6d. 
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RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TR U: SS is allowed 
by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 

m in the curative treatment Her 
spring, so often hurtful $4 its effects, is here 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
plied by the Moc-Main Pad and Px ver, fitting wit 
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A descriptive cireular may be had, ¢ 1¢ Truss (wh é = safe 
fit) forwarded by post, on the cireumference of the body two ine hes Plates. 6th Edition. By EDWARD RIDDLE, Esq. Master | 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, of the Royal Naval Seh¢ 01, Greenwich, 5s. bound. | 
oe Lee Umbil ical Truss on the same — iple. SCHOOL REGISTER OF STUDIES, &c. 

Every description of Riding Belts, Elastic Stockings, Spinal Corsets Ferguson’ s Universal Scholastic 
Supporters and Suspenders, on new and appr¢ ved pri nciples, with every Record ; Register of Studies and Conduct. For Six 


kind of Surgical Bandages. 


Sumer: $.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
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puntry or abroad, 
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half-dozen. 


Subjects. With a Chart of History. 9th Edition. 12mo. 
ds. 6d. roan. 

Guy’s Chart of Universal History 
and Biography, &c. On a sheet and appropriately 
coloured. 6th Edition. Now sold for 4s. ; or ona roller, or 
as a book, 8s.; and varnished, 10s. 6d. 


Guy’s Elements of Astronomy. Fighteen 





Months, ne 6d. bound ; for Three Months, 3d. 
Bentley’s British Class-Book, chiefly from 
Modern Classical Authors, in Prose and Verse, rejecting 
those pieces to be found in other selections, New Edition. 
| 48. 6d. roan. 
Chamberlain’s Young Scholar’s New 
English Dictionary. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. roan lettered. 


Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very best | 

manner in which they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the 

most unique and only perfectly-fitting Coloured shirts, for Guy’ Ss School Atlas of Modern Geo- 
boating, shooting, and ordinary wear, 27s. the half-dozen. List of graphy. Sixteen handsome 4to. Maps, finely coloured, 
prices and instructions for measurement post free, and patterns of the 5s. half-bound, 


new coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps. 
RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London (late 185, Strand.) 





Crapock and Co. Paternoster-row. 


A | 


| food for Children and Invalids; 


D*. KING’S 





w PECTACLES.—Self-Acting portable Spring 


Spectacles, that never slip from the face. Double action eye- 


bine to open and close with one hand, only to fix on the nose or place 


before the eyes at the option of the wearer, in Gold, Silver, and Steel 
frames. Inventions of the utmost importance for assisting and pre- 
serving the sight. Sold by all recognised agents throughout the kings 
dom. Wholesale of the patentee, F. B. ANDERSON, 4, Thavies-inn, 
Holborn, London: and 53, H’gh-street, Gravesend, Kent. 


. > 
PECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 
k adapted to suit every condition of near and distant Sight by means 
of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which determines accurately the exact 
focal distance of the Glasses required, thereby effectually preventing 
any injury to the Sight. Clergymen, Barristers, and Public Speakers 
will find great convenience in the use of TANTO&COPIC SPECTACLES, 
as they enable the Wearer to look through them at near objects, and 
them at those at a distance. 
SLESCOPES of all kinds and of the best construction, combining 
portab lity with a large and clear field of view. 
OPERA GLASSES, with improved Compensating Adjustments. 
BLAND and LONG, Opticians, Mathematical, Philosophical, and 
Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


i 
QPE SCTACLES.—The only True and Correct 
Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE 
OPTOMETER, an instrument by which the exact condition of the Eye 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 124, Newgate-street, London. 
ae ais opic Spectacles, and every other kind, in Gold, Silver, 


“NE v ‘PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS. —HORNE and CO.’S 
IODIZED COLLODION, for obt: t Views and 
Portraits in from three to thirty seconds, cae light. 

Portraits obtained by the above, for delicacy of detail, rival the 
choicest Daguerreotypes, specimens of which may be seen at their 
Establishment. 

Also every description of Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. &c. used in this 
be ee Art. 

lr. & Co. have had awarded to them the Great Exhibition Prize 
Medial for Photographic Apparatus, 


x ‘ . . > Y > 
\ THEN are SPECTACLES REQUIRED ?— 
When the eyes water, or become so mueh fatigued by short 
exercise as to be obliged to be frequently closed or relieved by viewing 
different objects, 
‘ When objects cannot be seen without removing them to an increase 
distance. 

When the lettersof a book appear to blend with one another. 

When more light is requisite than was formerly, For example. 

When the candle is placed between the eye and the book. 

When much difficulty is found in threading a needle. 

When the eyes appear as if they had a mist before them. 

When black specks seem floating in the sight. 

When any of the above indications arise, all affectation should be 
laid aside, a re sponsible and skilful optician consulted, and a pair of 

* Preservers ” purchased. THOMAS HARRIS and SON'S CRYSTAL 
SPECTACLES, if taken on the first approach of decay, will certainly 
retard its progress, and preserve the sight to the extreme of age.—Best 
Blued Steel with Crystals, 15s.; Silver ditto, 12.; Gold ditto, 21. 2s. ; 
Steel Spectacles with glasses, from 3s. Sent post free, and exchange: i 
if not approved of. 

THOMAS HARRIS and SON, Optician to the Royal Family, 52, 
Great Russell-street, London. Caution.—Opposite the British Musewn 
Gates. Etablished Seventy Years. 

ATS for INDIA..-ELWOOD'S PATENT 
AIR-CHAMBER HATS are the best adapted for all tropical 
climates, being manufactured on a new and scientific principle, by 
which the head of the wearer is thoroughly protected from the heat of 
the sun, and perfect ventilation and coolness obtained. This principle 
is applicable to all kinds of hats, helmets, chakos, hunting caps, &c. 
To be obtained of the following old-established hatters :—Ashmead and 
Tyler, 7, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square; Barber, 13, Royal Exchange ; 
Bailey, 46, Fleet-street; Beardmore, 60, New Bond-street; Briggs, 95, 
Gracechurch-street ; Chatting, 5, Newgate-street ; Cole, 23, Bridge- 
street, Westminster ; Donaldson, 33, Warwick-street, Rege' nt street; 
Jupp, 222, Regent-street ; Lea, 1, Pall-mall; Lock, 6, St. Jame street; 
Melton, 194, Regent-street ; Preedy, 2, Fleet-street ; Thredder, 74, Fleet- 
street ; Reynolds, 125, Strand; Mander and Allenders, Liverpool ; or 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, J. ELLWOUD and SONS, Great 
Cc Charlotte-atrect, Black friars, seen 


HE BE ST FC 30D FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLE y, 
or making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 
has become of general use to every class of the community, and # 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 
Broths or Soups. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS from another 
diet universally esteemed for makinga superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent 
being partic ularly recommended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 
far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON and BELLEVILLE, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Btre et, Holborn, London, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others, in Town an 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and Is., pe if in Family Canisters at 2s., 5s. 
and 10s. each. 
























































SARSAPARILLA 


f 


PILLS, 
TRUE 
PILLS, for purifying the blood, scurvy, and all low states 
system, skin diseases, nervous complaints, gout, rheumatic gout, wé ak 
nerves, loss of appetite, stomachic and liver complaints, nervous head 
and face ache, sore legs, and general debility. They are invaluable to 
the military, naval, and commercial man, and tourists, not only on 
account of their virtues, but their portability. Their advantages over 
any liquid preparation are manifol stly. Because no solution of 
aparilla, however carefully prepared, can resist an inherent fermen- 
tation, x hich it will, and does undergo, rendering it ¢ tirely useless ; 
2ndly. “ Two Pills contain as much Pure Sarsaparilla as ¢ blespoonful 
of the Strongest Essence, and more to be depended upon ;” 3rdly. They 
have been prescribed in an extensive practice for nearly sixty-sevell 
years, and their virtues well te: sted. They are beneficial for both sexes, 
and will kee ‘p in any climate, 9d. box is equal to a 16s. bottle of 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by most resp je medicine vendors in the King- 
dom, and by the sole Proprietor HENRY HIDES, 10, Hungerford-street, 
Strand, in boxes at ls. I}d., 2s, Od., 48. 6d., 11s. and 22s. A considerable 
saving is effected by ts aking the larger boxes; hence, a ad. contains 
three ls. 1}d. boxes, a 4s. 6d. contains seven, and so on increasing. 


DR. KING’S GOUT PILLS.—Gout relieved in & 
very short time and really cured by a newly-discovered principle i 
* SARSAPARILLA, The Proprietor of Dr. King’s True Sarsaparilla 
» and chronic cases of Gout ani 



























Pills, upon finding so many severe 
Rheumatic Gout truly cured by “Dr. King’s Sarsaparilla Pills,” deter- 
| mined upon mixing a very old and well-tried Gout Pill, which Dr. Ki 






prescribed for nearly sixty-seven y s, with the said “ Dr. King’s Sar- 
saparilla Pills,” for the cure of gout and rheumatism and all cases ¢ 
rheumatic character, such as tic-doloureux, face-ache, lumbago, a! 
pains in the loins and joints; and the benefit from such a combination 
of these two prescriptions has been really wonderful. Dr. King’s Gout 
Pills may be taken without the slightest fear of injuring the sy 
y are free from opium and mercury, and consist chiefly of pur 
Sarsaparilla. 

N.B.—Their mode of action is by really purifying the fluids of the 
body, and causing the poison of gout to be driven off from the system 
not by violent purging, but by a gentle increase of the secretion of tiv 
kidneys. 

Sold in boxes at the same price as Dr. King’s True Sarsaparilla Pills, 
by most respectable vendors in the United Kingdom, and by the 5 
Proprietor, HENRY HIDES, Hungerford-street, Strand. Neither of th 
Pills are genuine without the proprietor’s name (in full) upon the 








stamp, to imitate which is libel. F 
Boxes sent by post by inclosing postage stamps for the amount! 
box required. 
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Just published, in one volume, price 9s. cloth, 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Eighth Edition.—Also, 


I. 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 
Fifth Edition, price 5s. cloth. 
It 
TENNYSON’S ODE 
ON THE 
Death of the Duke of Wellington. 
Demy 8vo. price ls. 
EpwarbD Moxon, Dover-street. 


INGRAM, COOKE, AND C0.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
For FEBRUARY. 

a aa 


Uniform with ‘“ Uncle Tom,” the “White Slave,” “ Adolphe 
Renouard,” “Ivar,” &c. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. morocco elegant, 7s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF TOUSSAINT- 
L’OUVERTURE, 

THE NEGRO PATRIOT OF HAYTI. 
Comprising Sketches of the War of Liberation in that island, 

and an Outline of its more recent History. 


JOHN A. BEARD, D.D. Embellished with Seven charac- 
teristic Sketches, and a Map of St. Domingo. 








ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY. 

Volume 6. LARES and PENATES; or, Cilicia and its 
Governors: being a short Historical Account of that Pro- 
vince, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, together 
with a Description of some Household Gods of the Ancient 
Cilicians, broken up by them on their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and first discovered and brought to this country by 
the Author, WILLIAM BUCKHARD BARKER, M.R.A.S., 
many years resident at Tarsus in an official capacity. 
Edited by WILLIAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH, F.R.G.S., 
F.G.S. “ But Paul said, Iam a man which am a Jew of 
Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city.”—Acts, 
xxii. v. 29. Demy 8yo. price 6s. cloth; calf, marbled 
edges, 10s. 6d. 











NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
Vol. XXIV. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER, now complete. Translated into 
English verse by ALEXANDER POPE. A new edition, 
with Notes, [lustrations, and Introduction, by the Rev. 
THEODORE ALOIS BUCKLEY, B.A., Chaplain of Christ- 
church, Oxford, Editor of translations of Homer, A!schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, &e. Author of “Great Cities of the 
Ancient World,” “ History of the Council of Trent,” &c. 
Two vols. cloth, 5s. This edition of Homer's Iliad is 
copiously embellished with Flaxman’s Illustrations, in 
morocco extra for school prizes, two vols. 15s. ; or two 
vols. in one, 10s, 6d, 





NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
In demy 8vo. cloth, the First Six Books of Euclid, 2s, 
The Illustrated Practical Geometry, 2s. 

First Lessons in Arithmetic, 2s. 

Mechanics and Mechanism, 2s. 

The Ilustrated London Drawing-Book, 2s, 

The Llustrated London Geography, 2s. 

Ditto, with coloured Plates and Maps, 3s. 

The Illustrated London Speliing-Book, 1s. 

Ditto, coloured, 2s. 

The Illustrated London Reading-Book, 2s. 

The Illustrated London Instructor, 2s. 

The Illustrated New Testament, 4to. 5s. 

Wade's Hard-Book to the Pianoforte, 4to. 6s. 

School Maps—Panorama of the Holy Land, 2s. 6d. 
Panorama of Lower Egypt, 2s. Cd. 
Webster’s Dictionary of the English Language. Second 

edition, royal Svo. extra cloth, 1265 pages, 16s.; strongly 
bound in russia, marbled edges, 1/. 4s. ; ditto, half-russia, 
ditto, 17.; ditto, calf, gilt, ditto, 1/.; ditto, half-calf, 
ditto, 18s, 








Of the Best Authors of all Nations in all Departments of 
Literature, beautifully and uniformly printed in royal 8vo. 
with two or more first-class Illustrations to each number, 
and a handsome cover. 

Ready this day, 

No, 8.—Sedgwick’s ‘* Home”—Paul and Virginia—The Indian 

Cottage—and the Exiles of Siberia. With three Engray- 


ings. 120 pages, Price Is. 
No. 9.—Uncle Tom’s Cabin. New edition, with Portrait, and 


Memoir of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe; a Digest of the 
Slave Laws of the Southern States of America; and Sta- 
tisties of American Slavery since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 180 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 
Seven numbers have already appeared : 
1.—Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” and “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” Price ls. 
2.—Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and Saintine’s “ Pic- 
ciola.”’ Price ls. 
3.—Anson's “Voyage round the World.” 
1.—Izaak Walton's ‘Lives of Donne, 
Hoo! ind Sanderson.”’ Price ls. 
}.—Alison's ‘Essay on Taste.” Price 1s. 
6.—Sterne’s “ Tristram Shandy.” rice 1s. 6d. (168 pages.) 
7.—Fables of La Fontaine. Translated from the French, by 
E. Wright. Price 1s. 
London: Ingram, Cooke, and Co., 227, Strand 
and all booksellers, 


Price 1s. 


Wotton, Herbert, 









By the Rev. | 


RURAL HANDBOOKS, BY H. J. RICHARDSON. 
With numerous illustrative Engravings. 


NEW EDITIONS of the following popular 


Treatises may be had (to order) from any Bookseller, price One 
Shilling, or from the Publishers, free by post, price Eighteenpence ;— 

The Steep and Shepherding, by Milburn.—The Domestic Fowl, with 
an additional chapter on the Cochin-China Fowl.—The Flower Garden, 
with alterations and additions, by G. Glenny.—Pests of the Farm, by 
Milburn.—The Pig.—The Hive and Honey-Bee.—The Dog.—The Horse. 
—Land Drainage, by Donald.—Soils and Manures, by Donaldson.—The 
| Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding, by Milburn. 

“Contain a great quantity of useful information with regard to the 
breeds, management, food, and diseases of the useful animals of which 
they treat. They are all illustrated with wood engravings, and are 
published at the very low price of one shilling.” —A theneum. 

“Richardson’s Rural Handbooks are well known and deservedly 
popular. The ‘ Domestic Fowl!" is beautifully got up, and full of infor- 
mation valuable to the keepers of poultry.”—Inverness Courier. 

The extensive circulation of the above series renders each of the 





cial branch of Natural History or Rural Economy, of which it treats 
In the hope that announcements of such a character will be generally 
acceptable to their readers, the Publishers have determined on adding 
an Advertisement Sheet to the future editions of the series, 


the press, for which Advertisements will be received not later than the 
16th of February. 
: TERMS: £3. a 
Page a eee eee ees eee toe vee we 210 0 
Half Page ... eee oes eee eee coe ne eee 110 0 
Quarter Page . 017 6 


Ten Lines (in column) or Five Lines across Page ... 0 7 O 


"THE POULTRY BOOK. Part IL. containing 

the SHANGHAE or COCHINA-FOWL, will be published March 1, 
price 2s. 6d. with two large coloured Engravings, produced under the 
| superintendence of Mr. HARRISON WEIR. Edited by the Rev. W. 
| WINGFIELD and G. W. JOHNSON, Esq. 
| A limited number of Advertisements will be inserted on the Cover, 
} on the following terms :— 
| Per line additional, 4d. 





Ten lines, 6s. Column, 14 8s, 


Wm. S. ORR & Co., 2, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


A New Edition of “ The Horse,” of which 6000 will be printed, is in } 





| "THE ELEMENTS of LAND VALUATION, 

- with copious Instructions as to the Qualifications and Duties of 

Valuators. By JOHN LANKTREE, Land Agent. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

“A very useful and cheap work. We recommend it to the landed 
interests of the country.”—Journal of the Royal Agricultural Improve- 
ment Soctety of Ireland. 

‘To landed proprietors and valuators his work is quite indispen- 
sable. eneral Advertiser. 

_ “Its utility is not limited to persons actually engaged in the profes 
sion of valuators, but must be of no slight importance to private agri- 
culturists."—Freeman's Journal. 

“We strongly recommend this work to every one interested in hay- 
ing a correct valuation of land.”—Northern Whig. 

“Any intelligent person, with the aid of this useful treatise, may 
make himself completely master of the elements of the important pro- 
cess it illustrates.”— Warder. 

“ We do not hesitate in recommending it not only to the professional 
land-valuator, but to every proprietor and every agent who takes an 
interest in the properties they own or that they manage, and the hap- 
piness and welfare of the tenantry dependent om them.”—Farmer's 








A > " | Gazette. 
Treatises an effective medium for Advertising articles used in the espe- | 


‘““We hope this work will receive the attention it deserves in the 

country for which it is more particularly intended.” —Builder. 

THE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING ; applied to the Arterial and Thorongh 
Drainage, the Conveyance of Water and Mill Power ; also, TABLES of 
EARTHWORK, for finding the Cubic Quantities of Excavations and 
Embankments, in Railways, Roads, Rivers, Drains, &c. For the use of 
Civil aud Military Engineers, Architects, Builders, Contractors and 
Surveyors, Drainage Trustees and Inspectors, ad and Mill Propri- 
etors, Overseers, &. By JOHN DWYER C.E., Ass. Inst. C.E., 
Ireland. Second Edition, 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 

“A book of great value to engineers, (civil and military), surveyors, 
architects, builders, contractors, and, perhaps, most of ali, to drainage 
commissioners, and all interested in the managment of water, either 
on the surface or under the level of the soil Copious hydraulic tables, 
and minute directions, render the book of really practical use.”"— 
Literary Gazette. 

‘*The office of the practical engincer would be incomplete without 
this work." — Farmer's Gazette. 

‘‘No member of the profession should be without {t."—General 
Advertiser. 

“ Mr. Dwyer's book merits the attention of our readers.” — Builder. 
Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 50, Upper Sack ville-street: W. 8. ORR 

and Co., London and Liverpool: and all Booksellers. 















BEA UT 


By 


Y: 


NEW POEM BY THE AUTOR OF “SILENT LOVE” 


Price One Shilling, 


a FP Cee 


the Author of “ Silent Love.” 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 





WELLINGTON: 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt, 
A LECTURE BY REY. JOIN CUMMING, D.D. 
New and enlarged Edition. 
THIRD root 
CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. 
Price 9s. cloth, full gilt. 

DR. CUMMING’S SABBATH EVENING 
TESTAMENT 
Now publishing in Monthly Numbers. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, 


READINGS ON THE NEW 


Paternoster-row. 





QUEECHY. 


THE WIDE, 


Just published, a New Edition, with Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vyo. 12s. cloth, 


BY ELIZABETH WETHERELL. 


Also, published this day, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, uniform with the above, 6s. cloth, 

WIDE 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 

This edition has been carefully revised by the Authoress, and contains additional matter 


WORLD. 


which is copyrig %t. 


JAMES NISBET and Co., 21, Berners-street; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster-row. 








} 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW SERIES OF ORIGINAL NOVELS. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 7s. cloth lettered, 


MILES TREMENHSBERE. 


BY MRS. MAILLARD, 


Author of “ZINGRA THE GIPSY,” &e. 
AND 


JANE SETON. 


Author of “ ROMANCE OF 


BY JAMES GRANT, 


WAR,” 


* AIDE-DE-CAMP,” &c. 


May be obtained at all Circulating Libraries in the Kingdom. 


London: GEORGE 


ROUTLEDGE 


and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 





. ; “mee 4 
Now ready, Poit 8vo., cloth, price 


THE 


Working Man’s \V 


¥ 


Vay in the World; 


eb 
Autobiogs aphy 


JOURNEYMAN 





PRINTER. 


London: W. & F. G, CASH, Succeffors to Cuartes Gitpin, 5, Bifhopfgate Street Without. 
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This day is a ae 12mo. sewed, price 6d., or 


Wwiat ts MES MERIS M? 


London: THOMAS BoswoRTH, 215, Regent-street. 





This day is published, price 3s. 
WELLINGS for the WORKING 
CLASSES; their Constraction and Arrangement, 4 Plans, 
Elevations, and Specifications. By R. SCOTT BURN, MLE. &c. Ato. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and Lenten. 





NEW WORK BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


This day is published, in 4 vols. price 42s, 
O 


M : L, 
By PISISTRATUS CAXTON ; 
VARIETIES IN ENGLISH L 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, 8vo. sewed, price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s. 
HE GHOST of JUNIUS;; or, the "Author of 
the celebrated “ Letters” by this fo Aiicink ee Writer — 
with Lieut. -Gen. Sir Robert Rich, Bart. By FRANCIS AYER 
“ Look, my lord, it comes!” —Hamiet, act 1, scene 4. 
London: THOMAS BosworTH, 215, Regent-street. 








Three Volumes, price One Guinea, 

"THE REV DR. HUGHES’ 
Cc HARAC TERS OF HOLY WRIT, 
“ They may be recommended as discourses, at once v' ‘arious in subject, 
engaging from the lively interest which biography possesses, and use ful 
from the forcible manner in which Scriptural facts are applied to the 
common circumstances of life. Dr. Hughes displays thought in his 

treatment, and his style has the clearness of a scholar. *_Spectator. 
London: HAMILTON and Co. Paternoster-row. 


FEMALE 





LENT LECTURES. 
st published, price 6s. clo’ 


ah 
GERMON is) “ADAP i ED oy 
b CONGREGATIONS and FAMILY READING. By 
GEORGE BECHER BLOMFIELD, AM., 
and Canon of Chester. Third series. 

The sermons in this volume are arranged in the order of the Sacred 
Seasons of the Church. Several of them have especial reference to the 
season of Lent. 

London: THOMAS HATCHARD, Piccadilly ; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. ; 
and GEORGE PRITCHARD, Chester. 
Second Series, price 5s. may still be had, 





“COUNTRY 


the Rev. 
Herts, 





Rector of Stevenage, 





Just publishe ~d1, In grained roan tuck, with gilt edges, price 6s. 
DDOCK’S ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK, 


for 1853, with copious Additions and Improvements. Containing. 
among other useful matter, numerous and extensive Tables, constructe d 
and arranged with special reference to the convenience of Engine 
and Contractors, together with succinct statistic Treatises on the subjects 
most important to practical men, including Artificers’ Work, the Laws 
of Motion, Strain and Stress of Materials, Heat, Che >mistry, Friction, 
Marine Engineering, the Steam Engine, &c., and a variety of new Mis- 
cellaneous Information. 
London: Published by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 8old by 
G. HERBERT, 88, Cheapside; and by all Booksellers. 









TO ADVERTISERS. 
+ AT TD 

TPHE COTTAGE GARDENER and 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S COMPANION (Established 1848), is 
supplied to Six Thousand Families of the United Kingdom. Amongst 
its Subscribers are included GARDENERS, POULTRY BREEDERS, and 
BEE-KEEPERS—PROFESSIONAL and AMATEUR,—COUNTRY GENTLI 
MEN and CLERGYMEN. To Advertisers, desirous of communicating 
with these Classes, its Columns offer erclusive advantages, and its 
position as a Family Journal gives to Advertisements referring to 
articles of Domestic Consumption a wide and desirable publicity. 

THE COTTAGE GARDENER is published in Weekly Numbers, 
Stamped, and Unstamped, and in Monthly Parts. The Terms for 
Advertisements (which are inserted in the whole impression) are as 
follows :—Ten Lines, ver Line additional, 4d.; Column, 1. 8s 

Wo. 8. ORR and Co. 2, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 

TO THE CLERGY (exclusively).—Now ready, 
SERMON for the Queen’s Letter, printed | 
in MS. Lithography large ai legible, on rece’ of thirty 

stamps. Also, on February 20, The Five Plain, Practical RMONS for 
MARCH, including that for “‘ Good Friday,” 10s. on delivery. Twelve 
Sermons for three months, 22s. in advance 

‘Also, 2 SERMON on the DUKE’S MEMORIAL, 
price 2s. 6d. to be ready in a few days. 

Single SERMONS for any Sunday in February or 


Original 
















March, on receipt of thirty stamps. All sent post free. 
Sermons supplied for all occasions by the same Author, on reasonable 
terms. Apply to Henry F. GAyrwoop, C. Moody’s Lithographic 


Establishment, 257, High Holborn, London. 
All payments above 2s. 6d. to be made by Post-office Order only to 
Henny F. Gaywoop at the High Holborn Branch 


a WORKS BY Pe MERLET, 
cng HANG LAS, 
DICTIONARY of DIFFICULTIES of | the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. New and enlarged Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
rs TRADUCTEUR, or, Historical, Dramatic 


and Miscellaneous Se! are from the best French Writers, &c. New 





Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6¢ 
KEY to ME R LET’S FRE NC bs GRAMMAR. 
New and corrected Edition. 12mo. bound 
STORIES from FRENC Ho wr ITE RS. _Inter- 
line OREN Merlet's “ Traducteur.”’) ne 
RENCH SYNONY ME S E XPL AINED | in 


ALPHABETICAL ORDER. With copious izsples. (From the 
Dictionary of Difficulties.”) 12mo. cloth. 2s 6d. 
London: TAYLOR, WALTON, and MARERLY, 28, Upper Gower- 
street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 


Just published, price 3s. 
HE SOLITARY; or, a Lay from the West. 
With other Poems in English and Latin. By MARY BENN. 
Aaxpvoe veXacaca. 
Homer, 
Non usitata nec tenui ferar 
mang biformis per liquidum ethera 
Va Horace, Book ii. Ode 20. 
“Tendon: J. MASTERS. Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN. 





In handsome boards, 1s. 6d.; or cioth, 2s. 


OLLARS and CENTS. By Amy Lothrop, 
sister to Elizabeth Wetherell, the authoress of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide 
World,” to which this work forms the most suitable companion. 
This work has been advertised under several other titles. The 
publishers of this volume (the genuine Author's Edition) desire to state 
that the original and correct title is as above, “‘ Dollars and Cents,” and 
that the same arrangements are in effect with the authoress of this 
delightful book as have enabled them already, to their great gratifica- 
tion, to present Mrs. Stowe with the sum of 3,750 dollars. 
In handsome boards, Is. 6d.; or cloth, 2s. 


The WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By ELIZABETH 
WETHERELL, sister to Amy Lothrop, the Authoress of “ Dollars and 
Cents.” With a Preface by the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, of the Rectory, 
Ipswich. This is the cheapest and best edition of Miss Wethcrell's 
charming story, ne beautifully printed and well bound. 

n handsome boards, 1s. 6d.; or cloth, 2s. 

CLOVE aN YOK; or, Recollectilous of our 2 
bourhood in the West. By ALICE CAREY. 

“This beautiful volume bears the true stamp of genius—simple, 
natural, truthful—and evinces a keen sense of the humour and pathos, 
of the comedy and tragedy, of life in the country.”"—J. G. Whittier. 

In hoards, 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

The TELL-TALE;; or, Sketches of Domestic Life 
in the United States. By H. TRUSTA and GRACE GREENWOOD. 

“Vivid pictures of a phase of society differing much from our own, 
and not chargeable with unfairness, as are so many of the portraitures 
drawn by travellers.” —Critic. 

Just ready, in boards, Is.; or, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

SUNNYSIDE, and a PE EP at No. 5. 
TRUSTA, Author of “ The Tell-Tale.’ 

Ask for “ Clarke's Edition.” 
CLARKE, BEETON, and Co. 148, Fleet-street, London. 


R. CUMMING’S “GENESIS and 
GEOLOGY” Examined.—A Letter addressed to the Rey. J. 
CUMMING, D.D., in reply to his Lecture delivered before “ the Church 
of England Young Men's yy’ Jan. 19, 1852, by EDWARD 
MADELEY, jun. Price tid. 
READABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

WHAT IS CONSCIENCE? By the Rev. W. 
MASON. Fep. cloth flush, price Is, 

WHAT IS THE HUMAN SOUL? By 
same Author. Fep. cloth flush, Is. 

“The Author has treated in a singularly lucid and thoughtful manner 
this important but most difficult question.—CriITK 

The PASSION of the C ROSS, and the BLOOD 
of CHRIST. By the same Author. Fep. cloth flush, Ls, 

“ This work is cleverly written.”—Literary Times. 

LIFE IN ITS ORIGIN, GRADATIONS, FORMS, 
and sie ES. By the Rey. G. BUSH. Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 
3d. sewed. ‘ 

RELIGION ; its INFLUENCE on the STATE of 
soc <i Translated from the French of M. LE Boys Des Quays. 
Price 4d. 
BAPTISM : 
and Uses. By the Rev. 
gy cloth, lettered, pri 


. 8. Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lineoln'’s-inn, London ; 
order, of any Bookseller. 
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its True Nature, Object, Necessity, 
WOODVILLE WOODMAN, of Kersley. Royal 
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In the press, and shortly will be published, printed in a large clear type, 
SCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By Miss 
CORNER. Revised by J. KITTO, LL.D. In QUESTIONS and 
ANSWERS. For the use of Schools and Families. Miss Corner has 
been engaged above five years in the eres of this work. 
Price 3s. 6d, continued to the present time, 


NEW EDITION of CORNER’S GERM. ANY 

4 and the GER MAN EMPIRE, including At i 

with a Chronol fable, Inde 

Also, price 10s, 6d., de my 8vo., handsomely bound, 
with gilt edges, eleven plates of Illustrations, 


three Maps, 
CORNER’S UNITED KINGDOM of 


BRITAIN and IRELAND 














fit for a present, 
by J. GILBERT, and 


GREAT 


CORNER'S ACCURATE HISTORIES for SCHOOL and FAMILY 


READIN 

Miss Corner "s Thirteen Histories are well adapte d for Se hools or 
Family Reading, being ple: asantly written, a i 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which chil 
The whole thirteen form a complete His tory of rope, and are com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Fore’ ign _authorstics, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and P1 


CORNE R’'S HISTORY of ENGL AND and WALES, 3s. 6d. 























bound; or, with the Questions, 4s. Twe isand. Plates, 
pe Dy and Chronologic: sal Table. New Ed 1ed to the present 
"CORNE R’S HISTORY of IRELAND, or, with the 


‘able. 
6d. or, 
sal Table. 


. bound. Plates, Map, and Chron 
*S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
the Questions, 3s. bound, Plates, Map, and Chrono 
Edition, tenth thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s 





with 
New 





6d.; or, with Ques- 





PEERAGE, ie mp pg AND hogy * poeta 


DE.—In scarlet cloth, gtl 
HO’S WHO in 1853. Thoroughly revised 


and with many aon, including the new ‘vengpaiae cor- 
r. 


rected to the 28th of Decembe: 
London: BAILY, BRotuers, Cornhill. ~ 
TT... BOOK for "EVERY FAMILY and 
ANT is THOMSON’'S DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE” and HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. Sold by every Book- 


seller. 
GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Paternoster-row. 








For a Penny a Month, a Shilling a Year, 

HE FAMILY ECON OMIST, one of the 
most Useful and Agreeable little Periodicals p-tblished, 

had from any Bookseller. The Five Volumes already published (In 

each) should be in every House, Cottage, and Village Library in the 

Country. 

GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Paternoster-row. 





For Five Shillings, originally Two Guineas, 
I val h x > 
HE SCENERY of FRANCE.— FIFTY 
LARGE and BEAUTIFUL VIEWS by Heratu, FINDEN, &e., 
Scenery of Italy, 5s.; Switzerland, 5s.; Germany ; The Ri * 
each Series comprising Fifty large and beautiful V) 100E ngravings 
from the Annuals, 5s., or 200, &s. 6d.; Heath's C e Album of 500 
Humorous Etchings, 5s. All sent free on receipt of Post-office Order, 
JAMES REYNOLDS, Publisher, 174, Strand. 


Now ready, Feap. 8vo. price z bm ornamented cloth, gilt edges, 


rTPHE PATRIOT WARRIOR: an Historical 
Sketch of the Life of the DUKE OF WELLINGTON; for Youn, 
Persons. Illustrated with a Frontispiece of “The Duke presenting 
Casket to Prince Arthur on the First of May.” By the Author of “ ‘Aids 
to Development,” 
Joun F. SHAW, 












ll-sq ,» and 








Sou row, 
21, Paternoster-row. 





w ready, price 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY. ‘OF FRANCE for Children, 
# by VISCOUNT CRANBORNE, from the earliest to the present 
time. 

“A most successful essay towards the production of good manuals of 
juvenile instruction in history. Admirably calculated to engage anc 
interest the attention."—Morning Chronicle. 

Works by Sir ARCHIBALD EDMONSTONE, Bart. 

FAMILY LECTURES for HOLY SEASONS 
and SAINTS’ DAYS. 3s. 

PORTIONS of the PSALMS, selected and 

Paper, 6d.; cloth, 10d. 

The CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN’S DAILY 

WALK. 3s. 6d. 


arranged fer Devotional Purposes. 
London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 





By the Rev. J. P RIDH: AM, M.A. of Oxford, a Vicar of Orby. 
price 10s. 


HE EVAN NGELICAL | CHURCH of ENG- 


LAND solemnly Testifying (Rev. 4 ii.) against the Abominable 
and Fatal He resy of Popery and Puse 1 “ Let them hear what the 
Spirit of Christ saith to the Churches.” Rev. ii. 29, The Charch 
ongland candidly examined and duly appreciated, with a Plan ot 
1 in some of her Services to adapt her more perfeetly to the 
and Exigencies of the Times. A Di ation on the 
Oxtord Tracts, to show the Fallacy of the Tractarian Notions on Bap- 
tism, &c. and their Perversion of the Seriptures. An improved 
System of Academical Instruction for the Ministry, suggested to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, An Address to her most 
reir trious Majesty the Queen on the existing Religious and Political 
Crisis, and the necessity of adopting a more effectual Legal Remedy 
against the violent Encroachments of the Pope. 
Sold by CROCKFORD ; HATCHARD and CO, ; NISBETT and Co. ; 
other Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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NEW WORKS BY MISS A. H. DRURY. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. price 6s. 
I IGHT and SHADE; or, the Young Artist: 
4 a Tale. 
“We cordially recommend, not only ‘Light and Shade’ to om 
aders, but also the other writings of this accomplished lady, among 
tich, for earnest feeling and pious thought, we would especially 
notice the * Lan by the Sea-side ’ and ‘ Friend and Fortune.’ "—Northern 
Magazine. 
Also, just published, fep. 8vo. price 2s. cloth, gilt leaves, 
The INN by the SEA-SIDE: an Allegory. 
“A fanciful, devout, and elevated elaboration of the Apostle’ s addres 
to his friends “7 strangers and pilgrims.” —Atheneum. 
In one va k Me” fep. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
EASTBU RY Tale. 
Sey a ie ond N preapes Edition of 
FR [END at FORT 


WILLIAM Pic cb ar 177, Piccadilly. 








Just published, Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo. 5s. of 
Ss4xs WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of 
BUSINESS. 
Also, by the same Author, 
The CONQUERORS of the NEW WORLD and 
their BONDSMEN: being a Narrative of the prii of i 


led to Negro Slavery in the West Indies and Amer 
Svo. 7s. 





(Just published. 


Vol. I. post 8vo. 6s. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL: a series of Readings and 





tions attached, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and Clironological Table .New 
Edition, eleventh thousand, 
CORNER’S SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 2s. 62.3; or, with 


Questions, 3s. bound. Plates and Map. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with Questions, 3s. 





Ev GENIE, V ALS 
4 WALDMU LLER, a true 
Price 3s. 


with and beautiful Portrait of the 


Empress. 


EUROPA, GALOP de 
GOLLMICK. This is one the most effective pieces in the 
of Pianoforte Music. Price 3s. 


The KONIGSBERG POLKA is the most 
popular Polka that has appeared for some years, many thousands of 
it having been sold. The Enchantress Polka, by Juliano, is the most 
vigor mis cffusion of the best French composer of Dance Music. It is 
publicly pe rformed and danced to in London and throughout the pro- 
The Eleetric Galop, by Gollmick, is equal in spirit to the 
Sturm Marsch Galop, # which it is a companion in popularity. All 
persons sl hould acquire the above three brilliant dances who do not 
already possess them, as they ought to be perfurmed on all Terpsichorean 


occasions. 


SIGNOR GORDIGIANI’S NEW COM- 
POSITIONS.—Twenty new Italian Songs by this celebrated Author are 
published by Messrs. BoOosEY and Sons, 28, -street. Also the | 
same composer's New Album, dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen, con- 
taining twelve morceauc, in a most beautiful yolume. Price One 
Guinea 


The 


GOES the 


CONCERT, par 


modern style 






vinces. 





DANCES: La TEMPETE, POP | 
and La NAPOLIENNE, are published, with 
Price Is. each (postage free), by BOOSEY 





NEW 


WEASEL, 


descriptions of their figures. 
and SoNs, 


28, Holles-street. 
; New Catalogues gratis. 


) IMPERIALE, par | a 


Map, and Chri molog gical Table. | 
CORNER’S HISTORY of ee —_ Questions, 3s. 6d. | 

mpire, and Chronological Tab 

’S HISTORY of GER MA cY and the GERMAN 

including Austria and Pruss s. 6d. bound, Plates, Map, | 

rical Table. 

Sweden and Norway, 2s. 6d.—P« land and the Russian | 

3s. 6d.—Turkey, and the Ottoman Em including Modern | 

. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s, 6d. bound.—Holland 

um, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. 

Miss Corner’s Misecellaneo works are— 
































The FIRST HISTORY of E LAND that should | 
be nines din the hands of a Child. Second Edit 1. Printed in large 
type. 3s. 6d., gilt edges; or, in eight divisions, fancy stiff covers, 
6d. ea 


EV E R Y CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Questions 
to each chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss CORNER. 
2 Is. sewed; or Is. 6d. bound in cloth, w ith the Map coloured. 

The PLAY GRAMMAR; or, tlements of Grammar 

explained in Short and Easy Games. CORNER. Seventh 

Edition, improved, with Illustrations. 1s. sewed; or, 1s. 6d. bound in | 

eloth, 

Edited by Miss CORNER, ir 
itself, bound in fan 

COLOURED NUR 
with above 100 coloured Illustrations. 
author of “The Historical Library,” &c. &c. 
Illustrations, 5s. 

London: DEAN and SON, Threadneedle-street; LAw, 
LONGMAN and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co HAMILTON and Co.; and | 
WHITTAKER and Co., F »ster-row ; and TEGG and Co., Cheapside, | 
and, by order, of all Booksellers, { 








Two Series, Leslee 3s. 6d., 
th, gilt edges, sides and back, the 

RY PICTURE SUNDAY BOOK; 
Edited by Miss CORNER, | 
; or, in one volume, plain | 


each complete in 






Fleet-street; 












Discourse thereon. A new Edition. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 

COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE, Feap. &vo. 
6s. Third Edition. 

The CLAIMS OF LABOUR: 
Duties of the E Ere rs to the Employed. 
with additional F. , Gs 

V 


D* 
I. 
In 2 vols. 4to. 42. 4s. 


This Dictionary combines explanation with etymology, 
copiously illustrated by quotations from the best authorities. 


an Essay on the 
Foap. 8vo. Second Edition, 






Vii 4 1AM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


RICHARDSON’S DICTION 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 





TARIES o! of 


and is 


In 1 vol. 8vo. Third Edition, 15s. 

In this Dictionary the explanations and etymologies of the 4to. ar 
retained at full, accompanied by such remarks as the absence of tle 
quotations appear to require. And there is prefixed a grammatical 
and etymological examination adapted to the Dictionary. 

In addition to the testimonies borne to the high charac ter of Dr. 
Richardson's Dictionaries, the publisher refers for an evidence of their 
me rit to a work recently published, entitled, On the Study of Words :*— 

‘In most cases ‘ Richardson's Dic tionary,’ the only one from which I 
can promise you effectual help, for it is the only English one in which 
etymology assumes the dignity of a science, will put you in the right 
position for judging why the word has been suggested to you. 

WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 

* By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D.; being Lectures addressed 
(originally) to pupils at the Diocesan Training School, Winchester. 
Fourth Edition. 











| LONDON: Printed a and Published by Joun CROCKFORD, of 103, Stan- 


a pe-street, Moraington Crescent, in the County of Middlesex, at the 
-e, 29, Essex-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in 
t! ie C ity of Westminster, on Tuesday, February 15, 1853. 
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